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ABSTRACT 



In attempting to summarise the outcomes of Project CREATES, this report 
deals both with the final project year under ESEA Title III, and with -the 
total three- ywr project period. References to the total project period 
are identified as such . Separate reports have been submitted for the first 
two project years. 

Emphases of the project have been r;enerallj stated as.: 

1) continuing development of new roles for teachers; 

2) attempts to define the processes of develooing an open school, 
so that they can be communicated to others who wish to try; 

3) students r awareness of the total environment; a sense of 
exploration : 

ii) skill development of students. 

As the project progressed, it became evident that another principal function 
had emerged. The school is seen by parents and children as an important 
alternative to the self- contained classroom concept of education. 

The first goal stated on page 7 has involved processes in the deve- 

lopment of a demonstration school and the sharing of these processes with 
others. Evaluation is primarily in terms of surveys and documentation of 
events . 

The second, third and fourth goals (pages hi, 52 and £6) have been concerned 
with student outcomes. Only two areas, reading and math skills, were 
measured by standardized norm- referenced tests. All others were assessed 
by systems and instruments developed in the project specific to the research 
problems . 

Two additional studies were done during the final year. One concerned the 
respective adjustments of ELC graduates and other elementary school gradu- 
ates to 7th p;rade . Trie other study investigated cognitive performances of 
5th and 6th graders enrolled in ELC find another school with self-contained 
classrooms. Standardized sub- tests were used in this study to measure 
verbal and non-verbal performance. 

The school will continue to function for the coming year essentially as it 
had during the project period. Financial support from District #1 will be 
the same as for any other district elementary school, with the addition of 
a half-time research assistant. 



EDUCATIONAL NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 



Surveys of the literature were made and extensive interviews were conducted 
with people representing many disciplines, segments of the community, and 
areas of expertise. These things were done to determine what specific edu- 
cational needs existed and could be dealt with in a demonstration situation • 
The information gathered was then condensed so that the following were 
identified: 

There was a need in the community to develop a total school program 
which truly provided for: 

(1) individual differences, 

(2) self-direction for children in learning tasks, 

(3) fostering creative growth, 

(Ii) spontaneous, insightful learning experiences, 
{S) nongradedness, and 

(6) opportunities for children to leam by doing. 

During the four week pre-service in August, 1970, the total group of teachers 
and administrators structured the program, designing it within the CREATES 
philosophy tc meet the identified needs. These neer^ were met in the 
following ways : 

(1) In order to provide for individual differences of children, there 
were numbers of choices of activities available to children and the flexi- 
bility to work at their own rates. 

(2) To provide for self- direction of children in learning tasks, 
teachers built a system of individual scheduling for children among centers 
in the school. Children also made and followed their own contracts, or 
learning plans . 

(3) To provide for the fostering of creative growth, the school was 
made rich in motivational areas and materials, and children were given oppor- 
tunities to use them, 

(h) To provide for spontaneous, insightful learning experiences, 
CREATES centers were set up illustrating a wide variety of cross- related 
concepts . 

(5) To provido for nongradedness, virtually all grouping situations 
were cross-age, and most were random groups formed by children's choices, 

(6) Finally, in order to provide opportunities for children to learn 
by doing, many materials and much equipment were available, and children 
were given freedom and resoonsibility in using them. 



DESCRIPTION OF SCHOOL AND POPULATIOM 



Project CREATES at the Exploratory Learning Center has been an attempt to 
develop a -unique educational pro^ran, with emphases on role development of 
personnel and curriculum development. The ultimate goal has been to demon- 
strate that working with children in more open ways is an effective way of 
achieving skills and attitudes valued in our society. 

The program has continued to change over the 3-year project period, responsive 
to needs of students and staff. These changes have been documented as they 
occurred. The general description that follows, therefore, applies to the 
status of the project as- the Title III funding period was terminated. It 
should be understood that the program will continue to evolve as in the past, 
adjusting to continuation without the advantage of Title ITIMunds. 

The 'building was slightly altered by removal of some walls to provide larger 
areas. A floor plan on page 5 shows the use of space in the third year, and 
assignment of the staff. 

Briefly, Base Centers provided for basic skills learning. The Work Centers, 
including the Library, included such activities as art, publishing, cooking, 
sewing, photography, drama and music. The CREATES Center operated as a 
motivational area, designed to provide stimulation, and also scheduled a 
wide variety of mini- courses as options to children. 

Curriculum was fluid and highly diversified, with activities of virtually 
any nature occurring in any area of the school. 

Children were assigned to home rooms, which met 3 times each day and were 
intended to provide for security needs of the children, planning, evaluation 
and class discussions. Teachers were responsible for monitoring the progress 
of their home- room children, and for reporting to parents. 

Other than home- room periods, children scheduled their own time and moved 
freely amon^ the various centers in the school. An after- school program 
also operated daily, offering a variety of planned activities to children. 

Staff development was a focus of the project. Team teaching and new roles 
for teachers, as well as utilisation and role development of aides were 
concerns. In order to demonstrate that programs like Project CREATES could 
be operated solely on district funding, a differentiated staffing plan was 
implemented at the school in its third project year. Three teaching posi- 
tions were exchanged for 148 hours daily in teacher aide time, reducing the ■ 
number of teachers from 13 to 10. Student teachers were also assigned to 
the school who could work one-half day as student teachers and 3 hours 
daily as paid teacher aides. This plan maintained the student- adult ratio 
at any given time of the day at about 13 to 1. 

The student population at the Exploratory Learning Center is provided through 
an open- enrollment policy, and has consisted of roughly 35$ of students who 
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live In the immediate school area, and 6$% who are transported from outsido 
of the school area by their families. The ethnic balance of the school 
closely approximates that of Tucson District #1, as seen in the chart 
following. 

The professional staff are younger both in terms of age and experience than 
the district average. They were specifically selected on a voluntary 'basis 
to serve in this school. They have had no special training for this project 
beyond what has been Rrovided through in service programs. 



! 



A 



n 





O ° 

10 Teachers 
1 Librarian 
$ Aides 

6 Student Teachers/3 hr. 

Aides 

1 Art Technician 



3 T - 2 A 



3ase 3- U- 5 

_ J 



Base >-o 
IT- 1 A 



Office 



Lounge 



Art 
Techn. 
& 

Staff 
V1<rm . 



Library 

1 L 
1 A 



Work 
Center 

1 T Y 

2 A 



Art 



■Broadway 
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ETHNIC ANALYSIS OF 2IHOLI2SIT 
Exploratory Learning Center 
as compared to ■ 
Tucson District #1* 



Ethnic 


Exploratory 
Learning Center 


Tucson 
District #1 


Total Students 


399 


62,873 


American Indian 
Negro 

Snanish Surname 

Oriental 

Other 


2 ( .$%) 

17 ( h.yi) 

98 (2U.6/0 
12 ( 3.0%) 
270 (67.75) 


878 ( 1.3!?) 
3,299 ( S.2%) 
16,135 (25.7:2) 

U78 ( .7*) 
U2,oS3 (66.92) 


Total Minority 


129 (32.32) 


20,790 (33.0*) 



""Figures as ci* i»cva^bar ; 1312 



ANALYSIS OF 


ENROLL?-' 


ENT BY SEX* 


Boys 


228 ' 


(57. 1W) 


Girls 


171 


(1»2.86*) 


Total 


399 




Figures as of November, 


1972 
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PROJECT GO A If? AND OBJECTIVES 
Activities, Procedures, Evaluation 



Note 

The goals and objectives, while retaining their original character, were 
refined each year of the project into more realistic, measurable terms. 
The following will deal with the objectives as they were stated during 
the final project year. 

Documentation and supporting data will be found following each objective. 



PROCESS GOAL AMD OBJECTIVES 

1. To demonstrate that working with children in more open wavs is an 

effective v;av of achieving skills and attitudes valued in our society 

1 . 1 The staff will continue to explore and attempt to define effective 
w ays of organising an -innovative program during the 3- year project 
period as evidan^ed by descriptions of changes in the vrcxram organi - 
zation and o n e rati on . 

1.1.1 S chool personnel will redesign and examine systems of assigning and 
moving children . 

Only one major change "was made this year in regard to the assignment 
of children. The staff planned and implemented a home room system 
beginning in January, documentation of which will be found in detail 
immediately following this section. This system proved the most 
satisfactory of the project in terms of monitoring children and meeting 
their needs for closer, more consistent personal contact. 

Over the 3-year project period, several procedures for assignment and 
movement of children were tried. In general, children were required 
to be in a ?1 basic skills" area for part of. the day, and were charged 
with the responsibility of scheduling their own time purposefully 
among other areas of the school for the remainder 'of their day. In 
the third year, however, teachers gradually stopped requiring children 
to be in Base Centers 9 resulting in an "open base" system which allowed 
children the same choice in those centers as in other centers in the 
school. 



* The numbering system should be interpreted as follows: The first number 
(l.) represents the goal; second number (l.l) represents the objective; 
third number (l.l.l) represents an activity; fourth number (l.l. l.l) repre- 
sents the evaluation. 
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1.1,2 Teachers and school nerflonnnl will continue to .explore and examine 
their roles in thin nrorram. 



Through weekly staff meetings, meetings of team members, and informal 
conversations, the staff have en^ajjed in on-fjoing, ever- chanRinp role 
definition. It ha3 been said that teachers in an open school may 
never have "a role", but that their security and confidence lies in 
the acquired ability to adapt their roles to each new set of circum- 
stances . 

Teachers, just as students, have had a choice. Some preferred instruc- 
tional periods with groups at specified times each day, Others pre- 
ferred mors informal, individual instruction. Some teams divided 
responsibilities, others shared resnonsibilities . With the child as 
' the prime concern, teachers were encouraged to function in ways most 

consistent with their teaching styles, professional judgement, and 
total-staff efficiency. This. philosophy seems to have resulted in a 
staff which is unusually sensitive, caring, and productive, with 
regard to children and co-workers, 

1 •! • 3 Content, function and organisation of areas in the school will be 
modified as the need arinss . 

. Please see sheets following this section for explanation of organi- 
zational patterns knd documentation of changes made during the year. 

All aspects of this objective were monitored constantly by staff 
members. Weekly meetings were held throughout the year involving * 
the total staff, and periodic meetings involved t^ams or special 
interest groups. The overriding principle was that anyone affected 
by a decision should be involved in making that decision. Therefore, 
the design and modification of the program have been the privilege 
and responsibility of the total staff. 
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PROJECT CREATES - EXPLORATORY LEARNING 'CENTER 
ESEA Title III - Tucson Public Schools 

DOCUMEffTATION OF CHANGES 
1972-73 , • 



Toward the middle cf the first semester of the school year, staff members 
began to realise tint many children were not being monitored closely enough, 
and that perianal contact with many children was minimised by the free move- 
ment within the building, It also became apparent that Base teachers were 
responsible* for so many children that they 'wore not able to orovide adequate 
services in tarns of wording with individuals and reporting to parents. It 
was felt that more time and a different situation were needed to provide for 
planning, monitoring, evaluation, and class discussions . 

On January 2$, a reorganisation was implemented, utilising home rooms. 
Initially, only 7 Base teachers w^re responsible for planning, monitoring and 
evaluation of children. Hut with the reorganization, 3 other Center teachers 
also assumed home room resoonsibilities . -ach teacher was assigned a grcup 
of children (rar.gins in size frcm 32 to h$ children) with which they would 
meet three times each day, and for whose pro.^rsss they were responsible. The 
largest home room rrouos, consisting of la 3 and US children, include kinder- 
garten. Since kindergarten children only attend for ^>cay, the groups meeting 
with the teacher at any given tiiiie are substantially smaller than the total 
number for which the teacher is resocnsible. 

Home rooms now meet for h hour' each morning at the beginning of school, 15 
minutes after lunch, and 15 minutes at the end of the school cay. The morning 
time is used on one day for planning and the next cay for class discussions. 
The 15-minuto periods are used for taking roil, checking journals, and on-goir.^ 
evaluation with children. Cb.norally, teachers conduct discussion /-roups and 
paraprofesr.ior.alp conduct planning sessions, the tv;o functions occurring 
simultaneously with small groups. 

This change was the most carefully planned and analysed of any yet made in the 
program, and the system was examined at the end of tho first 3 weeks by the . 
staff in a meeting It was the feeling of the staff that the new plan seems 
to be working very well to meet the needs for which it was designed. 



Jean Hammerstein 
torch 7, 1973 
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1,2 Project eva1.un.tor will provide information about and promote support 
for the .CRSAT2S program during the project period , as evidenced by 
written reports and records ♦ 

1.2.1 Visiting opportunities will be provided for interested people to come 
in and observe the Program * 

The guest register recorded 1281 visitors during the school year 
1972-73- Together with the recorded visitors from the previous two 
years of the project, the total was £86Li. In addition, there were 
those who neglected to sign the register. The visitors represented 
all, socio-economic levels, occupations, many states and even other 
countries. There was a 1 preponderance of educators, including many 
from great distances. 

In the fall of 1972, a feedback instrument was designed, to be given 
to school visitors together with suggestions for structuring their 
visiting time. Since many people did not fully complete the question- 
naire, samples of 25 and 20 were compiled in December and June, 
selection being based only on those questionnaires which, had been 
completed. 

Although this was not intended to be a pre-post instrument, a com- 
pilation was made in December to serve the prime function of the 
instrument — that of feedback to the staff. It is interesting 'to 
note 5 however, that in the second compilation, in June, the visitor 
responses were generally more positive. For example, "structured for 
freedom 11 , "student self-directed" and "individualised", as applying 
to the program all rose sharply in instances of observation. Simi- 
larly, there were increases in observed frequencies of positive, 
desired student behaviors. No attempt is made to explain these 
increases beyond the speculation that as the year progressed, teachers, 
children and the program all became more effective. 

Copies of the instruments and summaries of the results follow this 
section. 

1.2.2 Information will be disseminated, including newsletters,, television 
and radio, and presentations by staff members to interested groups . 

Dissemination activities included: 

1) printed information given to visitors and sent to those requesting 
information ; 

2) personal responses to requests for specific information, generally 
from out-of-state; 

3) local newspaper coverage; 

h) feature articles in journals; 

5) television feature coverage; 

6) radio programs; 

7) parent newsletters, published by the Parent Group; 

8) slide show and accompanying sound tape; 

. 9) illustrated article in Pacesetters, published by Arizona ESEA 
Title III; 
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10) a printed four-color brochure and a printed two-color booklet 
(A Manual For Kids ) for public distribution} 

11) contributions to two books about open education; 

12) presentations by staff members to interested groups and classes; 

13) an extension course from the University of Arizona entitled "The 
Open Classroom and the CREATES Model 1 ', held at ELC; 

lh) a visitor packet — printed folder containing visitor materials. 

The above activities are those which generally cover the three-year 
project period. Specific activities related to this school year 
ave listed following this section. 

1.2.3 Teachers from those schools which wish to do so may corr.e to the 

Exploratory Loarninq Center to observe and participate for one day • 
Substitutes, for these teachers will be paid by the project. These 
teachers will be encouraged to discuss the program with members of 
their own r+aiT(sj who did riot attend. Program representatives will 
visit the schooHs) tp follow un the visitations and further discuss 
the program with teachers . 

An attempt was made to equalize visiting opportunities among District 
#1 ""elementary schoo?.s by initially allotting h half-day visits to 
each school. Toward the end of the year, when it became evident that- 
some schools did not intend to use the time allotted to them, "these 
visits were released to other schools and departments requesting 
them. Page 2 It documents teacher visitations by school or department. 

Another aspect of planned visitation was that included as part of 
a University of Arizona extension course held at ELC. Entitled "The 
Open Classroom and The CREATES Model 11 , the course provided oppor- 
tunities for thiree visiting days for each participant employed in 
Tucson District. #1. Of 102 days provided, 6l were used. 

TIE FOLLOWING VJAS DELETED FROM THE 1972-73 OPERATING OBJECTIVES, FOR THE 
REASONS EXPLAINED BELOW: 

1.2. It During the third year of the project, those schools which are interes - 
ted will be asked to participate in a teacher exchange program. This 
program woul d provide for: 1) up to four teachers exchang i ng with a 
like numb e r of Exploratory Learn ing Center teacheis, 2) visiting 
tea chers sp onging a .week participating in the CREATES program, 3) 
teachers from the Exploratory Learning Center taking with them and/or 
developing~r:atorials which would bo used in part to demonstrate the 
concents of Cii^AXKS to teachers and parents in the school being 
visited. Additional consultation v;ould be available from the program 
on request . 

As explained on page 3 (Description of School and Population), the 
school operated with a smaller professional staff in the third year. 
In order to reduce costs and prepare for the termination of federal 
funds without raising the student-adult ratio, three teacher positions 
were exchanged for I|8 hours daily in aide time. While this did main- 
tain a favorable student-adult ratio, it placed an additional burden 
on teachers. Therefore, it was considered an unnecessary hardship 
on teachers to attempt to implement this exchange program. 
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PROJECT CREATES.- EXPLORATORY ISAXIEKJ CSMTER 
ESEA Title III - Tucson Public Schools 



Dear Guest, 

It is important to us that we have some resnonse from you about 
your visit. *- r e would be very oleased, therefore, if you would take a 
few minutes to answer these questions. 

Date 



1. Ky main interest in coming to see Project CREATES, is as 

teacher a parent an education student an interested 

educator 

_an interested citizen other . 

2. Please list below some of the things you liked: 



3« Please list below some of the things you did not like: 



U. The v;or"i structured or unstructured is often used to describe school 
programs , V/hat do these terms r.ean to you? 



5. I\hat do you believe you gained as a result of your visit? 



\ 

6. Did the visit? (Check those which apply) 

encourage you to continue doing what you have done with basically 

no change? 

give you support for continuing to do things that are similar to 

what.ycu saw here? 

. encourage you to try sc:*:e new things that you have not done before? 

Rive you the feeling you miRht like to try teaching in an "open 

..school" program? 

7. Please list the things about SLC you observed which are different. 
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page 2 



Visitor Questionnaire 



8. Please check the items that you feel apply to ELC: 

laissez- fa ire 

structured for freedom 

open 

permissive 

disorganized 

student self-directed 

unstructured 

imposed learning 
* undisciplined 

individualized \ r? 

organized ^ 

,9. Do you see most of the children at ELC (answer yes or no): 

involved with what they're doing? 

looking confused? 

t involved in worthwhile learning? 

being creative? 

was tine toe much time? 

making appropriate activity choices?- 



10. For each of the following methods, Mark... 

A. .. if you plan to immediately implement the idea in your school. 

B. ..if you consider the idea a long-r?jige goal but not currently practical. 

C. ,.if you need more information to decide. 

D. ..if you think .you would not want to provide this for children, 

multiple activities for children to choose from 

independent scheduling 

mini- courses 
cross-a»™ grouping 

direct experience learning 
tear, teaching 

no report card grades 

rie-cm^hasir.ins textbooks 

er.nhisis or, interdisciplinary curriculum 

nondirective teaching 

individual! -cd learning 

sol f- determined learning 

nonnur.i tive discipline 1 
in denth projects in comparison to exposure to many areas of knowledge 

11. Quite often visitors observe things that we misht overlook or take 
for rr-anted. If there is anything in the urogram which you feel 
strencly about, v;e encourare you to comment on it. 



\ Signature (optional)^ School 



:RJC City_ Position, ^rade level, subject^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO VISITORS REGARDING SPECIAL PROJECTS: 



Choose one of the following projects to exolore during your second visit « 
Visit all tine centers with the questions of the oroject in rcind. Find the 
answers to the nroject questions and other related ones by observing, ask- 
ing teach era, etc. Jot down your responses and comments on the project 
sheet to help you keep the answers in mind. 

THESE PROJECTS ARE C:;L: FOR ICUP. BENEFIT. "OTHEIG WILL BE TURKED BACK EI 
TO US, 50 PLEASE TAKE MCTS3 AliD SCH-SIJT FREELY. 

Select a second project to explore if you complete the first one with tine 
remaining . If two teachers are visiting from the sarr.e school, perhaps you'd 
like to select different projects to investigate. 

The questions v:ithin each project could apply to your own school or other 
schools you visit. We surest that after completing a project at SIC, it 
might be beneficial to make the same observations about your own or another 
school. 

SELECT OSS OF THE F0I10WEIG: 

L # What is the structure of ELC? what communication networks are involved? 
What kind of planning and preparation is needed for the school to run? 
What are the staffing arrangements, patterns? How is student movement 
monitored? How do teachers know what and hovj kids are doing? 

2. What is the nature of the cognitive' activities? Do you see creativity 
going on? V/hat kinds of problem solving, productive thinking do. you 
see? In what ways is knowledge beins acquired? Are the children forming 
questions of their own, seeking answers? What interests are they 
developing in depth? 

3. What is haoponing to orovide for reading and related language skills 
in each center? In BASES? 

Ln CREATES? 

in the >;orkrco:-:? ■ 

u. What is beinn; used in place of textbooks? V/hat kind of direct experiences 
did you observe? What do you believe the children gained as a result of 
these cxpe rience s? 

p. How are the individual students "developing oersonally? In Responsible 
Self- Direction? In Social Skills? In being able to cope with their 
environment and with themselves? In Environmental Awareness? The 
taak here is to select one child, follow him closely and observe his 
behavior. Ask for the Observational Rating Scales to guide your ob- 
servations and to help you know what to look for in the child. 
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December 1, 1972 

MEMORANDUM 

RSs How the Visitors see ELC so far this year 
LIKES (Listed in order of nocularity)^ 

" i. niDEPs:;Dt:. : cs-Rssro:;si3iLiTy shcv/s by kids 

— coif- reliance 
--self- direction 

--handling of freedom & responsibility 

2, ABu:rDA:;c£ l variety c? mmeslms 

--interest centers 

3. allov,t;3 chilere:! eree:c>:, choice, movent 

--individual vork 
ii . POSITIVE A'fHCSPHEREj RELAXED C LSI ATE 

— teachers 1 attitudes: ;;v.rji.nistic , helpful 
••-pupil- oupil pupil- teacher interactions 

— good relationships 

— admin . who knews what's soing on in class & is part of it 
$ m Cj.TJKBER Cr ACTIVITY CHOICES AVAILABLE 
* (tied.)-? CREATES: opportunity for arts, crafts, cooking, book printing 

6. HAPPY CHILDREN 

— involvement . ■ 
--children showing interest in their vork 

misc. cc::-:e :;ts: 

— creative use of materials 
--hospitality 

--clean school grounds 

—music and drama opportunities 

--good library 

DISLIKES {Listed in ordrr of nodularity) 

1. KIDS LACK 0? RESPECT FOR OTHERS L PROPERTY 

— rudeness 

2. EXCESSIVE :;oi5S 

3. excessive permissiveness 

--too self- directed 

— too isuch frsedc.-i too "open." 

— lack of structure <u discipline 
--lack of supervision in halls 
— not enourh direct instruction 

h. coijrJsi3::/DisoEGA:;iZATic:i 

-•lack of pclf-sdircction 
--undirected uanrferinc in halls 

— kids looking lost, esp. during change of activities 

— running in halls 
--kids locking u r.er^anivicd 

$. xo opjEfvrr/E evaluating c? progress 
6. v:asti::q time 

--in drama 

--among older children 

ERIC _ 15 . 



misc. commits 

—rats rials displayed vrith misspelled words 

--sloppy rocr.s cluttered 

--teachers 1 inhospitable — locking rundown 

— little rapport ^r.orsg students L teachers 
-•little challenge ? or children to perform 

— unsupervised use of paper cutter 

— having I:indcrgarion in with 1st and 2nd grades 



Did your visit : 

FIRST CHOICE: encourage ycu to try sor^e new things that you have not done 
before. 

2nd CHOICE: give you support for continuing to do things that are similar 

to what ycu siw here. 
3rd CHOICE: give you the feeling you might like to try teaching in an 

"open school 11 program, 
Uth CHOICE: encourage you to continue doing what you have done with basicall 

no change. 



9 
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Visitor Questionnaire 

w 

8, Please check the items that you feel apply to ELC: 

laissez- fairc 
f2j, z t rue Vj rod fcr freedom . 

y { ^perrisiiivc 
lb-, di:-orr?.ni:ed 
£^tud<-t coif- directed - 
2X3.1 1jr: 5 tractu red 
^£ i r. ro 5 » d 1 o rr. i n 3 

undisciDlincd . • 

22.£crr^ni-/.ed ' 

9; Dc you sre rest of the children at SLC (^ns^Qf^yoT^Dr no): ■ 

66* involved with what they're rioing? 1- ' .. 
^^lco'^in^ cor.f-cod? 

5icL.ir.voi red in vor:hvhile learning?^--' 
COS beir.^ creative?; 

2£;^w:tine 'too ~\:ch ti~c? ^ 
2hjL r,a -* : ^£ appropriate activity choices?*-^ 

10. For each of the folio-veins methods, terk... 

^ A, • .if you plan to irrjr diateiy imoler.-snt the idea in your school. 
<^ 3,..if you consider the idea a lcn£-ranr;e go.il but not currently practical. 

^ ' C.if ycu rood norc information to decide, 

D..-.if you think you would not want tc provide this for children. 



A multiple activities for children to choose from 
C independent ncher/uling 
often notvV J^r.ir.i- course 

even so jl a :z c r or a ~ 0 ,~rouninc 

~di rect experience leaminc 
B tear: teaching 
re D's niven--JL n " r cnort card grades 

even spli"^ > : c-cr:::h asinine: textbooks 

understand ti^J^r.rh^iiz cn interdisciplinary curriculum 

even split nrndirrotive tsnchinc . , . 

i::divinu^li::rd learning 
A c^Csclr-clctorr.ir.c.i learning 
JV_Donr.ip.it ivc c:i?ciolino 
left blank in df;>th projects in ccr.narison to cxnor.ure to many areas of knowledge 

Soir,3 of A votes rr:oant teachers are already doing it. 
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.4? 

SUKMARY OF VISITOR QUESTIDIfiJAlRHS 
June, 1973 



* All comments are listed in order) most often mentioned to least often mentioned. 



LIKES 

1. Freedom of children 

2. Involvement of children 

Relaxed attitude o: children and teachers 

3. Children's responsibility; ?;ood use of time 
Using children's interest to helo learning 
Wide variety of choices, materials, books 

ii. Displays and coco ration in Gilding 

Creative, stimulating atmosphere 

Respect for children by adults 

CREAT23 Center 
5. Courtesy and hospitality of staff 

Slide show; orientation 

Personal storage spaces for children 

Drama presentation 

Use of space in building and rooms 

V'ritten directions 

Preparation for real world 

Child as a teacher 

DISLK5S 

1. Noise level in school , library 
Messinessj disorganization; clutter 

2. Running in building 

3. Lack of discipline; non- punishment 

Lack of supervision for less self- directed children 

Children taking advantage of freedom.; lack of teacher control 

Possibility of n?:^iectinn: quiet children 

Lack of differentiation in ar^e groups, especially younger ones 
Unsuitable building 

fflg ABOUT 5LC ~-~(ICH ARE 3I:?2R5:iT 

1. Free don 

2. Absence of regimentation, physical and human 
Many choices 

Student responsibility and self- scheduling 
3* Inf o'rmality 

Interest in individual children 

Mixing of ar;e groups 

Couches in rooms 
h. Time concern' with learning 

Stress on cclf-control 

Relaxation, contentment; happiness 
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THIf?G3 ABOUT SLC WHICH ARB DIFFERENT (continued) 

Interesting, unusual materials and equipment 
No obvious behavior problems 
£. Interact in growth of "whole child M 
Not having to do anything 
Mini- courses 
Lack of discipline 
Advanced social interaction 
TV in library 

Good s tucicnt- teacher relationships 
Open 1 ccrr.unication of children 
Much use and display of student work 
Creative use of snacs: large areas 
Excellent teaching techniques 

KIS.C5LLA:fr:CJS CCv^ZrrTS 

1. Actual implementation of innovative systems and techniques 

2. Good numb 3 r and variety of choices 

Noticed children not doing anything but playing 
Should be r.ore structure and teacher direction 

3. Good use of inexpensive materials 

Children taking advantage of freedom; out of control 

Happy decorations 

Tod many children in a room 

Roaming in halls 

Need rore coat hooks 

What about evaluation of progress? 

School is daring to "break the mold" — "stretching" 
Like real life 

ITEM £6 (Did the visit') * In order: nost often to least often chosen 

1st Choice: encourage you to try some new things that you have not done before, 

2nd Choice: give you the feeling you might like to try teaching in an "open 
school" program. 

3rd Choice: C^vs ycu sunoort for continuing to do things that are similar to 
what you saw here* 

i*th Choice: encourage you to continue doing what you have done with basically 
no change. 



ERJ£ 



ITEK #3 (Please check the items that you feel anoly to ELCp 



., 15% 


laisscz- faire 




"1 f~\ /"> •' 
10 U; •? 


structured for fre 


edom 


Her 4 






60:i 


permissive 






disorganized 




90i 


student sslf-direc 


tod 




unstructured 






imposed learning 




"Tol 


*t p n i scio**' in°£i 






f ndivi d'^ali^ied 






organised 





, ITS'! #9 (Do yon see nost of the children at ELC | YES ansv?ersj) 



90% involved vrith vhat they 1 re doing? 
. 5f > looking confused? 

90.Q involved in-'vorth:-:hiie learning? 
IQO.h bein.^ creative? 
' _2o7 v;asting. too rr.uch tirce? 

70^o making appropriate activity choices? 

ITEM ;vlQ (For each of the following methods, nark . . . ) 

A, ••if vgu plan to immediately implement the idea in your school. 

B. ..if you consider the idea a long-range goal but not currently 
practical. 

C, ,.if you need more information to decide. 

D. ..if you think you would not want to provide this for children. 

multiple activities for children to choose from 
independent scheduling, 
mini- courses 
cross- age grouping 
direct experience learning 
tear. 1 , teaching 
no report card graces 
de- emphasising textbooks 
emphasis cn interdisciplinary curriculum 
nondirective teaching 
individualized learning 
self- determined learning 
nonpunitive discipline 

in-depth projects in comparison to exposure to many areas of knowledge 



A. 
-A 
_G 
Si 
A 



A 
A 
C 
C 
A 
C 

A 

ISC 
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DISSEMINATION ACTIVITY 
1972-73 



PRINTED DKSgT^TKN 

Materials sent for information in response to requests 26 mailings 



TSLSVISICII 



Fraesd: 



7 r:ir.i;te sclent on ELC Political Party Conventions; Marie 
:f; K7CA- T7j 7:25 a.m. (local portion of M3C Today) 



RADIO 

April, 1973; sesr-ents of taped interview with Hon DeWitt re Project CRZATES- 
ELC; KT;;Tj 9:00 - 10:C0 p.m. 



PRINTED PUBLICITY A! HP I?;?C?.KATI0N 



October, 1972; Tucson Daily Citizen; article on ELC Political Conventions; 
Kathleen KacDonald, writer; Kanuel Kiera, photographer < 

Kay y 1973; Pirca Corr.unity College newsoaoer; article "Kids Learn Freedom at 



ELC ,! ; John iqlui^, writer; v.lth photograph . 



Chapter in book Or^n Se sane A Primer in Onen Education ; (to be relea? 
January, 197u)] Myra Lanielson. contributor (, teacher at ELC); Evelj 
Carsvell and Darrell Rcubinek, authors; Goodyear Publishing Co. 



sed 



Grouo 



Sgp u<-;-.'ogr 

Education Students 

EKE (Eler.ontary, 
Kindergarten and 
Nursery Educator?) 

Oct cbgr 

Education Students 

Education Students 



No . Place 

70 Pirr.a Com. Coll. 

15 U. of A. 

30 U. of -A. 

2? U. of A. 



Innovation Fair for hOQ Scottsdale, A2 
convention of 23 ZA 
Title III :;itinr:a] 
Advi s orv Ccunci la 



Topic 

CREATES- ELC 
CREATES- ELC 



CREATES- ELC 

CREATES- ELC 

Exhibit and 
presentation ; 
CREATES- ELC 



Participant s 
Ron DeV.'itt 
Ron DeWitt 



Ron DeWitt 

Ron DettLtt 

Ron DeV/itt & 
2 teachers 
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Oroun 
October (continued) 
U'. of A. Education 
Students 

U. of A. Education 
Students 

U. of A. Education 
Students 

U. of A. Education 
Students 

U. of A. Graduate 
Seminar 

U, of A. Education 
Students 

Graduate Seminar * 



Teachers 1 Workshoo 
sponsored by State 
Dept. of Education 



Ma rc h 

Graduate Seminar 



Teachers front 
Miami , Arizona 



No^ Place 

25 ELC * 

25 ELC 

25 ELC 

20 ELC 

35 ELC 

70 ELC 



125 U. of Calif., 
Riverside 



Nov ember 

education Students 10 

January/ 

P.E.Q, Woman's Club hO 

February 



25 



Education Students 25 



20 



U . ox A. 

Private home 
Joseph City , AZ 

U. of A. 
U. of A, 

ELC 



Education Students 25 U. of A. 

ASCD Convention 75- 100 Minneapolis, 
(special session) Minn. 



Tooic 



CREATES- ELC 



CREATES- ELC 



CREATES- ELC 



Participants 
Louis Cordova 



Ron DeWitt 



Louis Cordova 



CREATES- ELC, ■ Ron. DeWitt 



CREATES- ELC 



CREATES- ELC 



Developing an 
Alternative 
School Through 
A Synergistic 
Approach 



CREATES- ELC 



CREATES- ELC 



Teaching of 
Science in 
Centers 

CREATES- ELC 



Innovative 
Materials 

Planning and 
setting up an 
open school 

CREATES- ELC 

Freedom in 
Schools Can 
It Be? 



Ron DeWitt 



Ron DeWitt 



Ron DeWitt 



Louis Cordova 



Jean Harnmer stein 



Shirley Brown & 
Myra Danielson 



Ron DeWitt 



Myra Danielson 



Sandy Guerrieri 
Bettye McCant 



Ron DeWitt 

Ren DeWitt 
Kyra Danielson 
Shirley Brcwn 
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Group 
Marc h ( c on t i stj 3d) 
Innovation Fair of 
Ariz. Title III 

Anril 



No. Place 



Kay 



Education Students 35 U. of A. 

Parent Group 10 San Diego , CA 

Education Students JO U, of A. 



Tooic 



LOO Phoenix, A2 Exhibit 



Participants 

Ron DeWitt & 
2 teachers 



■CREATES - slide Sandy Guerrieri 
show and pre- 
sentation 

CREATES- ELC Ron DeWitt 



CREATES 
curriculum 



Ron DeWitt 



TOCSON DISTRICT #1 TEACHER VISITATIONS AT ELC 
(only those with substitutes orovided by Project CREATES) 

1972-73 



School/Dent . 



No. of Visits 



Bonillas 


a 


Booth 


2 


Bortcn . 


2 


Brichta 


h 


Cavett 


2 


Davidson 


3 


E ricks on 1 


8 


Fort Lo;;ell 


1 


Fru c h t h o n d 1 e r 


3 


G-ale 


2 


Kolladay 


1 


Hud low 


7 


Jefferson Park 


2 


"Keen 


a 


Lawrence 


2 


Line v; saver 


3 


Lynn 


2 


henlo rark 


2 


Mission Vie;-; 


1 


Ochoa 


2 


Pueblo Gardens 


1 


Refolds 


2 


Rogers 


il 


Roosevelt 


1 


Rose 


2 


Roskruge 


ll 


Steele^ 


h 


Tolson 


I 

u 


Tully 


1 


Van Bus kirk 


3 


Vesey 


3 


VJh 2 eler 


6 


V.mte 


2 


Vfrigh t 


6 


Gumo 


2 


Doolen Jr. High 


2 


Libra rians 


2 


Adaptive Education 


2 




108 



NOTE: Of 6£ elemen- 
tary schools in the 
district, 35 sent 
teachers to visit 
during the year* 



THE OPEN SCHOOL AND THE CREATES MODEL University of Arizona Extension Course 
(Substitutes provided by Project CREATES for participants to visit ELC) . . . « 
6l vi siti ng days were used as part of this course. 
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1«3 Project administrators will be aware of Egnoral acceptance of the 
program by parents, as ovidoncod by an oninionnairn to bo distri - 
buted in February, 

li3tl An oni nio nmirff will be nent to narents of children In the school . 
The oninionnaire may bo answered and returned anonymously . 

Parent3 were surveyed (coo sample and data tallies following) in 
February to determine generally how they felt about various aspects 
of Project CREATES, The results showed that l^l> of the parents 
responding were pleased with the urogram without reservation. Most 
parents (91'*) felt that their children were happy at school. It is 
interesting to note that parents as a ^roup ranked "positive attitude 
toward learning" as the highest priority for their children, as com- 
pared to "skills" the first project year. This represents a change 
in parent attitudes and in the values "chey assign to their children's 
educational experiences. 

It was evident from comments made by parents on the questionnaire 
that there is broad supnort for the school as an alternative. The 
comments have been compiled and are available on request. 
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16^ responses 
U2.6% return 



PROJECT CREAT2S - EXPLORATORY LEARNING CEHTER 
ESEA Title III - Tucson Public Schools 

February, 1973 . 

Dear Parents i 

In the last year of federal funding for Project CREATES, we are concerned with your 
feeling and cririons of the nroject. Sirce the school will continue to operate 
under the auspices of rucscn District til, your ideas and suggestions will help us 
to better reel your needs and those of your children. ^ 

We would appreciate your filling out this questionnaire and returning it to us in 
the enclosed envelope at your earliest convenience. Please notice that a separate 
copy is enclosed for each child in your family who attends ELC. 

You have the choice of signing the questionnaire or leaving it unsirmed. Thank you 
for your cooperation. 



1. Vften did your child enter ELC for the first time? 

2. How did you feel about the project as your child entered £LC? 

118 (71-5*) 33 (20.03 ) 5 (3.01) 

enthusiastic interested indifferent/no opinion 







'71 




h yrs 


3 -T3 


0 f -vc* 

w y i j 


1 vr 


13 


15 


n 




1.9% 


9.1% 


28.$% 


50.92 \ 



lAh.2%) 
doubtful 



How do you fesl about the project now? 
121* (75.23) 10 C6.lt) 



pleased 



indifferent/no opinion 



29 (l7.6t ) 
doubtful 



h. Do you feel your child is generally happy at school? 

7 (h.2%) 



151 Jj>i^) 

yes 



5 (3.0'Q 
no 



don 1 1 know 

What ideas or activities does your child bring home from school? 

126- k Art and craft projects ^ 

8Q V (! m . [J? Acicier.ic projects (writing, research, etc.) 

90 > H Activities from the Work Centers (nrjs'jLc/dratra, cocking, sewing, etc.) 

( ' 2 y- D Library books 
32 ( 1/ .1: j) Science projects 
6 ( ■ j ) "one 

0 Don't know 



6. Does your chile] continue to work on or finish the ideas and projects he brings 
hone from school? 



39 (2 3 M ) 103 jfCM) 0 17 (10 ,34) 

often sometimes don't know never 



7. Please check how you feel your child 13 doing In eich of the following: 





better than 

excepted 


aoout vnat 

I fiXPSCtcd 


worse than 


don 9 z 

Know 




Reading 




(YkJ d :).->:) 


^ U7.6.-il 


j; 


.1.5) 


Writing 


I ? j t 2 0 




>3 120. -vi) 


) u 




hat noma ixcu 






2 3 il"!.*"-*J 


13 (7 


.'••••) 


S oc i~ i i : v ■ * !. :; -J :i 


.7 i) 




ii v 6..ri) 






6 re n . ~ i 7 o : : "/ '• 1 ^ : : r. c i n L 


- 7 ' : . - i 


71 iL? .0.:) 


L f { iO . ; ^ J 


l'J vo 




o e X jl * r t: .L JL ..... - 


5 7 3 j o j ) 


(J luY.d'i) 




7 I i i 




8. , Do you feel that 


your child is being adequately 


disciplined at 


school? 




0 


12 (7.?t) 


120 (72. 


7%) 30 


(I8.2t) 




too nruch 


too little 


about ri 


ght don 


■t know 





9, Have there been any problems you needed or wanted to discuss with someone at 
school? 

lOh (63. $ 7 (3h.< Z) 
yes no 



10. If you answered "yes" to Question 9 > have you contacted the school? 

; 83 (go. 3.'0 ' 10 (6.1%) 1 0 (6.1% ) 

yes, successfully yes, but without success . no 

Explain, if you wish: Please see list cf cedents (separate list) 



11. Please rank the following in order of importance according to what you think 
your child should develop at school: 

Academic skills Social growth 

Positive attitude toward learning Self- reliance 

Creativity 

See f olloy.'ir^ sheet for ranks 

12. What changos, if any, have you noticed in your child this year? Please indi- 
cate both £Oori and bad changes, perhaps in such things as: l) child's attitude 
toward schocl and learning, 2) child's ability to assume responsibility, 3) 
child's response to challenges, and h) child's dealings with other people. 



See separate list cf comments 



Please feel free to make any other comments you wish*. Thank you for your help. 



See seonrate list of comments 



Signature (optional) 
- 27 - 



ITEM #11 





1 




2 


3 


t 


5 


Academic Skills 


25 (15. 2,*) 


or ' 
21) 


Clu .i>.&J 


U2 U5.5*) 


Id (10.9*) 




Positive Attitude 


92 b5.83) 


22 


(13.33) 


13 ( 7.93) • 


lit ( 8.53) 


7 ( a. 23) 


Creativity 


11 ( 6.7*') 


29 


(17. 63) 


38 (23.03) 


h6 (27.9*) 


22 (13.33) 


Social Growth 


10 ( 6.1*) 


20 


(12.1,15) 


31 (18.83) 


37 (22.13) 


u9 (29.73) 


Self-reliance 


27 (16. W) 


56 


(33.93) 


32 (19 .W) 


22 (13.33) 


9 ( 5.53) 



Rank order : 

1. Positive attitude toward learning 

2 . Self-reliance 

3. AcadeTnic skills 
U . Creativity 

5. Social growth 
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l.li Project administrators will provide continuing opportunities for 

school personnel, to examine and define their roles and explore new 
ways of" working, as evidenced by written evaluation of a summer 
pre- service • 

l.U.l A 9-day paid summer pre-service will be held in An crust for teachers 
and administrators, including some auxiliary personnel . 

Report completed and submitted October 31 > 1972. 

1 . 5 Project a dminist r ators wi ll assess whether the use of teachers 1 
aides a llow s more attention to the individual needs of children , 
as evidenced oy teacher survey . 

1.5.1 Teachers will be surveyed in October and Aoril to determine whether 
"the use of ai dss has allowed them more tine to attend to the indivi - 
dual needs ox cniidren . 

The survey instrument, administered fall and spring, was constructed 
in such a way as to "camof lage" the primary questions. As may be 
seen on the samole following, "working with small groups" and "working 
with individuals" were among several items to be ranked by teachers 
in terms of aides and student- teacher-aides . Both of these items 
ranked high, beina; chosen as first, second or third by teachers as 
functions which they were best able to perform because of their aides. 

Other general observations drawn from the survey are that teachers 
seemed to be more satisfied with both aides and student- teacher-aides 
in the spring than in the fall. However, teachers did not conclude 
that student- teacher- aides were as effective as regular aides, and 
overwhelmingly (90%) indicated their preference for a regular full- 
time aide next year. Also, the teachers were more positive in the 
spring about the replacement of three teachers with equivalent aide 
time. They seem to have comoensated satisfactorily and were able to 
improve their programs during the year. 

The plans for continuation of the program next year do not include 
the use of student teachers as part-time paid aides. 
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AIDS EVALUATION 
172 - 173 



TEACHER TALLY DATE FALL 1972 



1. We are interested in knowing where your aides are giving you the most help 
or extra tine. Rank the following teacher functions from 1 to 8, in Terms 
of how your aides ?;ive you more tir:e to be effective (l bein.5 the function 
you perform bwt because of your aides 1 help, 3 being the function you oer- 
form least effectively), Mark "HO" for any function you do not perform. 

Student Regular 

Teacher- Aid e Aide 

working with lars;e rptouds 

89 i C'." o working with sr.all ~rouo: 

planning . 7> XarKBtrsBlOSK^ 



ti c< h •-' j ■> working with individuals — 3rd choice 

Most often cho se n Ivrc record keeping 

evaluation of students 

^ ^ discipline 

monitoring student rcovercent 



2. QYES^or NO - - - I am satisfied ,.. with the usefulness of my aides in . . . 

Student Regular 
Teacher Aide Aide 



o'l' * Cw.j contributing new ideas 

,_ o'i i " . . r. jloir : =; v;ith crecarations 

^ir 1 '. > _ . 'clean up 

tic ■> 1J [ knowing her/his role 

100. j ^ cooperative tear.- work 



(d o :■'.) record keeping 

100 3 IT" j working v;ith individuals 



lOO.o accroach to teaching 

3. Generally speaking, do the student teacher-aides nerve as effectively as 

regular aides? :: \ 33' ^ 

YES NO 

li. What was the effect on your program of reolacing 3 teachers with equivalent 
aide time? Is your program new: 

none r.ore effective 



1C ; tne same 

v .'■ : less effective 



5>* Could parent volunteers take the place of an aide? ^ Why or why not? 



YES HQ 

6. Do you want an aide next year? IOC a - yea Do you prefer 5^"° regular full-time? 

2-r.u student teacher? 

"~2CU half fit half? 
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AIDS EVALUATION 
172 . '73 

TEACHER TALLY DATE SPRING 1973 

1. Ve are interested in knowing where your aides are giving you the most help 
or extra time, rvink the following teacher functions from 1 to 3, in terms 
of how your aides save vcu more time to be effective (l being the function 
you oerfcrm bc-st because of your aides* helo. 3 being the function you oer- 
form least effectively). Mark ":I0 M for any function you do not perform. 

Student Regular 
Teacher- Aid e Aide 

working with lares grcuns 



lOw.? working with small groups- 

planning Marked as 1st, 2nd or 



working with individuals - ^ 3rd choice 

Most oft o/: on^sen 1- i.rt record keeping 

evaluation of students 

discipline 

monitoring student movement 



2. (YESjor 270 - - - I am satisfied with the usefulness of my aides in 



Student Regular 
Teacher Aide Aide 







contributing new ideas 


i r - . 




helping with preparations 






clean uo 






knowing her/his role 


ice-; 




cooperative team-work 


. 7?; :. 




record kee.oin^ 


IOC i 




working; with individuals 


lCCo 


0 ^ 0 


approach to teaching 



3. Generally sceaking, do the student teacher-aides serve as effectively as 
regular aides? l **}>. ^ 

U. V3iat was the effoct on your pro-ram of reolacing 3 teachers with equivalent 
aide time? Is your program now: 

20% more effective 

the s .i m e 
Uo r > less effective 



5. Could parent volunteers take the place of an aide? Why or why not? 

Yi3 I^T 

6. Do you want an aide next year? 100 5 - yes Do you prefer ?0o regular full-time 

0 student teacher? 
10 6 half i half? 
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1 .6 Teachers and auxiliary personnel will develop new curriculum 

materials which 'place emphasis or* non- textbook sources, as evidence d 
by records kent by teachers ami auxiliary personnel . 

Teachers and the art technician were asked three times during the 
year to summarize their ideas and list them. In addition, the data 
collector observed in classrooms and talked with teachers, making 
notes about unusual materials and techniques to supplement or 
replace textbooks. The resulting ideas are catalogued beginning 
on the next page. 
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CURRICULUM MATERIALS AMD IDEAS 



1. Creative writing have children cut headlines from newspapers and 

write their ov:n articles. 

2. Read a story to children. Let them rake up their own by changing words, 

etc. (£:•:.: M ;;over Talk to Strangers" If you see a big fat bear 
lurking around far and near, don't tell him to conb his hair. Never 
talk to stran^rs . ) 

3. Using rr.?;';?^in£5, rr.ve children cut out different heads, bodies and feet 

and t.ut ti's: 1 . to:pther. 'v.ierdo" . Have then nar.e their ar.inials, tell 
where they live, what they eat, etc. Reading, writing practice, 

h. Classification ~ Cut out sequence cards, string then, and have children 
put then: in order of what happened first, second and third. For 
examole : ; 

<f/ 
y 

s 



Plant a seed Water the seed Sun comes out Plant grows 
12 3 1* 

$ % Science kits developed from 3.S.S. to be checked out for individual work 
or used in learning center. Exarale is "structures". 

6. Concept kits developed from "Vorkjobs" book areas of math, science 

and language arts. 

7. Use of hcr.enade and corraercial garces for all areas of the curriculum as 

well as problem solving, reading. 

8. Use of resource people for special interest areas. For example, political 

candidates to talk abcut city planning. 

9. First-hand experiences such as field trip to high school to work in the 

industrial arts areas such as photography, welding, wocdshop, etc. 

10. Role-playing such as nock political convention at national election time. 

11. Interest centers set un by children (examples: plants, recks). Teach 

children prcble::- solving , research, seeking and using resources, 
planning. 

12. "Hands-on" experiences such as wood and junk construction. Tinker table 

teaches the use of tools, problem- solving, creativity, math, etc. 

13. Live animals (many possibilities) 
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llj. Child- run nini courses, such as a class in . Ecology run by .hth and 6th- 
grade girls. 

1$ 9 Independent study idoas costers, charts, bulletin boards, folder 
suggestions, independent dittoed activities. 

16. Children as a grouo select words to be trade into spelling lists. 

Children independently choose lists to learn, and when able to 
write then correctly from memory, go to the next list. Each child 
keen:; mastery record. 

17. Parts of speech fill three cans with silly words. One can contains 

adverbs , the second adjectives, and the third nouns. Ditto stories 

with lots 01 blanks (e.g., John bought a , , 

adverb adjective 

_ . Child draws a word from the can called for and writes in 

noun 

word. Read the stories aloud in class. 

18. Math — collect- weights, beans, measuring instruments, etc. On stiff 

cards, write out problems to work out with the materials. Put cards 
on a metal ring. Good for independent work. 

19. Cooking activities for measuring practice. Sewing activities for 

measuring ar.d fine r.otor coordination. Woodworking for planning, 
math, problem- solving. 

20. Set up entire room as a oostal district of the city. Name streets and 

assign addresses. Children dsveloo and make stamps and other necessary 
jobs. Deliver addressed valentines or Christmas cards. Good activity 
for money value, purchasing stamps, learning sequence of address numbers. 

21. Creative writing story starters done on manila folders with pictures 

to stimulate writing. 

22. Math — bin 30- type cards for multiplication. Calling cards have problems 

such as 2 X la, etc. 2ingo cards same as commercial games but sturdier. 

23. Rather than individual consumable activity sheets, put activity ideas 

into manila folders cr on ccster board. Cover with clear contact 
paper for durability and multiple use. Good for independent work. 

2li . Regrouping boards oaint small rectangular wood scrao, place nails at 
an acut2 an;:le so tl.iz they will hold key tags. Cn key tags write 
numerals. Child places key ta^.s to set up a problem, comoutes, and 
finds tasrs for the answer. For young children, make only + and - 
boards, for older ones, also provide X and —boards, 

2^. 3aseball to be played by 2 children. Write addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division facts on "baseballs" made of cardboard. 
Place a now one cn the pitcher's mound each time. Each correct 
answer allows player to move one base, 3 incorrect answers in a row . 




26. Math matching cards — facts and answers. 



27. Gar.es in Envelopes — For all panes, need felt beard and cut-cut 

pieces with answers on sr:all cards in the envelopes so that children 
can check their own work. 



1) 



2) 



r* m \1 ■lye 5 



Materials: L lull- length strios of felt 

h half- length strips 
Problen: Place the 6 pieces cn the flannel board so they will 
for:?. 3 equal squares , Check your work, 

Fror. 6 to 3 Sju^res 
Materials ; 17 f olt strips 

Probler.: First , arrange the 17 strips, as shown, to form 6 squares 



Then, -remove £ strics, without touching any others, and leave 
3 squares, each with the sane size and shape as the original 
squares. Check 2 /ou ^ answers. 



3) P 



£ r c r. u to d ^ ? u a i 



Materials • 12 felt strips 

Problem: First, arrange the felt strips to- form h squares as 
shown below. 







i 





Then, remove 2 strips and leave just 2 squares. Check your work, 

From 6 to 2 S^rares 
Materials : 17 felt strips 

Problem: First arr^n^e 1? felt strips to form 6 squares as shown. 



Then, remove 6 of the strips and leave 2 squares. Check your 
answer.- .. ., __ 

Material:;: 10 felt strips 

Problen: Make £ triangles with the 10 strips. Check your answer, 

6) Frcr j? to 2 Scares 

Materials: 2u ieli strips 

Problem: First, arrange 2h felt strips to form 9 squares as shown. 
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Then, remove 8 strips and leave 2 squares. Check your work* 

7) Fron 2 f '° 5 or: are.s 

Material:: - 2h i'-tit strips 

Problen; First, arrange the 2h felt strips to form 9 squares as 
shown below* 





















and [ 


.eave 5 



Then remove h strips and leave 5 squares. Check your work. 
3) io IhvJ M?.ny Squares? 



Frcble..^.: First, arrange the felt strins to form h squares as shown* 



Then move 3 strips so that 'instead of h squares you will make 
3 squares, all of which will be the sane size as the original 
sauares* Check vour answer* 



9) 3 



"■* ,*2 



r.d 



Materials : 



f 3 11 



Problem: Arrange 5 strips into a large square, 
square from h strips inside it as shown. 



Make a small 




Then, remove 2 strips from the large square, then join the 
remaining 6 strics to the inner square so as to form 3 squares 
all the sane size* Check your answer. 



10 ) Sor e Strins , Jj. 
hi gl t e r i?. 1 3 * -Si 



uares 



:eit si 



Problem: First, arrange the 12 strips (r.ake h adjoining squares) 
as shown below: 



Then, remove 3 strips and put then back in a different position 
so as to fom 3 squares, all the same siae. Check your work. 

28. Measurement Kit Shoe- type box containing materials and instructions 

Materials : ruler, stick, cord, ribbon, red tape, elastic strip, netal 
strio 

Instructions: l) Measure the length of each piece of material. 

2) T .\hat is the total length of the materials? 

3 ) V "ha t is the a v ra~g 1 c n "t. h ? 

h) Are some materials hard to measure? Why? 
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29. Float or Sink Kit -- Box containing materials and instructions 
Materials: Stand-up board iirustratinej "float and sink" 



ft* 



2 sconces, oo/ects such as elastic toys, rcarbles, sticks, 
blocks, styrofom nieces, etc., and plastic water container 
Instructions! l) Place Float or Sink board on a tabls. 

Place a sacr^e on the fable by each side of the board. 
Fill the plcstic container with water. 
h) Take the objects i'ron the box one at a time and 

place in the water. 
5) Docs the object float or sink? 

P.erxve the object frens the water and place it on 
the sponge bv ih* correct ar,sv;er, 
After all the objects have been classified, see if 
is possible to rovgrge the results. 
Explain how vou alter vour testing and v;hat happens* 



2) 
3) 



6) 
7) 



9) £ 

9) V.nen finished, dry container and objects and wring 
cut tne sponges. 

30 • Primary children — cut out raeasine pictures to illustrate 11 1 want to 

be a when I grew up". Also, "Thinking about home makes 

me think of 



31. Sr. all "rincin- h:ur:e~ n vitally blocked . carpeted comers, packing 
crates with silicas, couches behind bookcases, etc. 



The following section deals with ideas from the CREAT2S Center. The nain 
idea behind CF.ZATIS is stimulation for individual r>ro,1ects in science, geo- 



graphy, r.-T-th applications (such as architecture) and a little art — all 
nixed together tor the acquiring of empirical knowledge through doing . 
Therefore, no te::ts are used, iteferer.ee books such as encyclopedias are 
both availv.bl-j a;:a ciisoiaysd in interest centers with aoprooriate pages 
opened. Bulletin beards :;?.rie by teachers and children both give knowledge 
and Dro.icct ideas. As children finish a project, they write it up and 
display it for others to share, thus language arts are integrated into the 
program. 

32. Bulletin Beards 

Cul * u v^c of rctnl, sand, salt, steel wool, washing soda* sunflower 

cevcs, rd:<ture of s:\r.z and salt 

Sifjns ''Things which nay or ray not ch-wso 11 

"Thirds which will never change u 

■'Khat chanros do vou observe? 



dry in* 

crystals 

dissolving 

corrosion 

evaporation 

rotting 

sprouting 



fur.s 

rusting 

mold 

color change 

crack3 

sline 
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2) "Design a ship and build a model of your design • 
Will your model float? 
What, kind of ship is your model?" 

33. Tinker Table table of machines such as old typewriters with directions 
on how to take something arart and put it back together. 
How To T^k n Sr^^.r^.r.v A^art 

1) Place the i'lrs t cart you take off on the far left hand side. 

2) Place the next nart to the right of the first part. 

3) Continue to nlace each oart you take off to the right of the 
last rrart you took off. 

T5 Pick up the last r-ir 4 ; cn the far right hand sice. 

2) Ccntir.ua to nick un the last part on the far right-hand side 
until the object is complete. 

3) If you have any parts left* then you must take the thing 
apart and find out where it goes. 

3b". "Hcv; r.any "ways can you sort rocks? Try it! n Box of rocks with display 
of magazine articles about rocks, or reference bocks. Or, "How many 
ways can you sort shells?", etc.' 

35>. "Make a drawing of the inside of a fish. Label the parts." 

36. "Kake an ocean diorama. Show what the ocean floor looks like/' 1 

37* Picture o.f a shark displayed with reference books and sign Ir TVhat kind 
of shark is this?" 

38. Bird ! s nest (rie- bugged) with sign "Mi at can you discover about a bird's 

nest?" > . 

39. Use of parents as resources such as specialist on octopi, silversmith , 

optical sciences specialist (lenses and prisms ), mini- course in tye- 
dying and batik. 

hO* Individual folders with indeuendent- study projects y such as: 
Levers of S-^ir^nt 

Needed: Table with several books on rocks 
Bulletin 3 card disolay with rocks 
Place for student to sit 
Table display with labeled rocks 

Sign: "/.hat is soil? Get a piece of paper and two rocks. 
Rub thorn together and you will see soil." 

In folder: Materials a pint of soil; pint of pebbles, gravel and 

sand; a tall glass jar that will hold two 
quarts cr more; water 
Procedure: 1) Put the soil, 'pebbles , gravel and sand in 

the jar* Add about the sair.e amount of water. 

2) Shake the mixture up, or stir it up tho- 
rou ghly . Let it stand . 

3) Observe how the sediment settles to the 
bottom. 
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h) What sediment settles to the bottom first? 
Can you exolain why and test your explana- 
tion? 

5) If you shake the jar again, predict what 
will hanpen. Will the sediment settle in 
the same order? 



Bulletin Board Activities 
l) St r.i5l"jr? '5 

aT" 3uiid the highest structure you can with 10 pins and 10 straws 

b) Can you build a structure coniijar cut of the wall? 

c) Build a bridge between 2 desks (using model desks). 

d) Tost tho strt-nsvth of ycur structure, 

-») How rr.any nieces of cargo will your structure support? 

Sncyclcordia pictures of buildings with si.rn "How are these 
structures alike? How are they different?" 



2) Graph ing 

T) ioru the bottle caps by color, 
b) Graph your results. 



3) 







--IP 






Court 



















5 
U 

3 
2 
1 



c) '■.'hat other ways can you sort the bottle caps? 
Ecolcrv 



— cart con reminders 

— newspaper articles 
« posters 

Write an anti-oollution poem or song. 
Write a rencrt on an 'animal that is becoming extinct. 
Make a food chain, Example: A . ninnovj eats a small sea plant, 
then a salmon eats the ndn.no>: and a shark eats the salmon. 

Something to think about : 

Kavo you evor thought of earth as a scace shio? With people, 
plants and anir.ais cn beard as passengers. But Earth is not like 
space shins ir.iz :-;ent to the noon. It cannot be loaded up with 
new supplies. It vill never step. Junk cannot be thrown off our 
spaceship -arch. And trore is no second Eirth waiting ii" this 
one docsn ! t ;:.:r;:. All that Earth's passengers can do is take 
care of thoir space ship. 

Today the Earth is low on supplies, and it is getting crowded and 
dirty. ITovi suppose all of a sudden people start killing the plants 
and animals. 



To help control and help animals and plants there is ecology. 
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PRODUCT (BEHAVIORAL) OBJECTIVES 
Activities, Procedures, Evaluation 



The first year of the project, a stratified random sample of hO children 
was chosen and identified as the targets for data- gathering related to 
product objectives. For stratification criteria, please see yellow sheet 
following this section. Each subsequent project year, approximately one- 
half of the sample was lost due to change of schools (graduation, families 
moving, etc.). The replacement sample children were selected according to 
the original criteria to maintain a balanced sample. 

Data- collection procedures and instrumentation have differed each year of 
the project, as reported in each year-end evaluation. As with other asoects 
of the project, evaluation procedures have continued to evolve and change 
according to the requirements of the program. . Unless otherwise indicated, 
explanations and data that follow refer to the third year only. Where data 
deal with three- year comparisons y they will be labeled as such. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Sample ; n = hO, tested fall and spring. Sample, was used for all product 
objectives except h.l, h*k and for which the total school population 

was used. ^ 

Procedure : The same procedure of teacher observations was followed for 
Objectives 2.1 - 2M> 3.1* 3.2 and ii.6. That is, sample children were 
observed by teachers for specified two-week periods in the fall and again 
in the spring. All of the above listed objectives were observed during the 
same two-week period. During observation teachers would rate children 
daily in man;/ areas (see the instruments), according to the following 
criteria : 

1 = needs much improvement 

2 a needs some improvement 

3 = satisfactory 
It = above avenge 

Thus, all rating criteria for the various objectives were uniform to aid 
the teacher in making judgments. Also, operational definitions of terms 
were written to help make teacher ratings more reliable. These may be 
found on page Ii6. 

Each sample child received ratings from several teachers. As each teacher 
completed her two-week observation of a child, she comoiled her daily ratings 
to derive final ratings for each child, in all the categories indicated on 
the rating instruments. Final ratings from all teachers were then averaged 
to give each sample child an average rating in each category. Within a given 
category, then, such as Self- Direction , ratings of all children were averaged 
to compute primary , intermediate and total school averages. For further 
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information, refer to the yellow sheets behind this section giving obser- 
vation instructions to teachers. 



Instruments : Separate observation instruments were designed for Objectives 
2.1 - 2.k, 3»1, 3.2 and lj.6. Teachers rated according to the 1 to Ij-point 
rating scale on all four instruments, however. Within each broad category, 
such as "initiative", a number of concrete examples were listed upon which 
a child might receive a rating, according to how he handled the situation. 
Thus, teachers rated situations throughout the day as they saw them occur, 
not merely at specified time periods. Thus at the end of a day, a child 
received an "initiative" r iting according to the examples which were observed. 
Examples where there was no opportunity for observation that day did not 
count as a zero for the child; rather, he was observed and rated as soon as 
the opportunity did occur* 

In this way teacher ratings were subjective. Because of the flexibility for 
movement and activity within the school, a more objective time interval 
sampling of behavior was not practical. 

Please refer to the table on page 75 for the combined results of all teacher 
observations on all scales. 



2 . To allow children to become responsibly self- directing 

2 . 1 Each child will develop means for initiating individual study during 
the s chool y ear as evidenced by a system- of observation . 

2.2 Each student will seek out iraterials. equipment or people as resources 
for pursuing his selected in terests during the school year, as evi - 
denced by i system of observation • 

2 . 3 Each child will indicate responsibility during the school year by 
supoorti ng the acti vities of others and by caring for materials and 
equipment, as evidence d by a system of observation . 

2 .h Vihen provided with the opportunity, a child will respond to or 

evaluate a product of his, creative expl ora tion, as evidenced -by a 
system of observation . 

The instrument used can be found on page ^1. Since Objectives 2.1, 
2.2, 2.3 and 2.1i are closely related and i-.re considered to be com- 
ponents of self- direction, they were evaluated together. 

As described earlier, sample children were observed fall and spring 
for specified two- week periods. Final data, however, only included 
those children who remained in school the entire year, to allow a 
self-paired analysis. With four major categories of observation, 
the rating scale allowed each child to earn from h to 16 points, a 
higher number of points indicating greater achievement. Teachers 
were instructed to rate each child according to what they might 
expect for an average child of the same chronological age. 

The average number of total points per child was computed for fall 



and spring. Mean points received for primary children were also 
calculated separate from those of intermediate children. 



The mean number of points received in the spring was greater than 
in the fall, both for primary and intermediate children. Results 
indicate statistically significant (p<.0l) growth in self-direction 
at all age levels . 



Primary Averages Intermediate Averages Total Averages 



FALL 


8.695 


10.120 


9.387 


SPRING 


10.565** 


12.015** 


11.269** 


n 


18 


17 


35 



Improvement significant at p<£ .01 level 

SELF- DIRECTION 

Mean Numbers of Points 
(Possible Range = h - 16 Points) 
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STRATIFICATION OF SAMPLE 



The sample of uO children was chosen according to the following considerations: 

1. Geographical area — Tucson District #1 was divided into $ areas: 
northeast, northwest,, southeast, southwest and immediate school 
area., . Immediate school area is .considered to be v;ithin a total 
of 5 blocks of the school. The ratio of students in each area to 
total enrollment was maintained in the sarnie, 

2. Ethnic Enrollment was categorised into Ne^ro, Mexican- American , 
Oriental, American Indian, An^lo and Other, lumbers of sample 
children ircm each ca^e^ory represent the percentages of those 
ethnic groups in total enrollment. 

3. Primary- Intermediate — Primary is approximately 60% of enrollment , 
intermediate is acororimately uG,o. This -was represented by 22 
primary sample children and 18 intermediates. 

U. Hale- Female — Percentage of males and females in sair.pl e was 
figured as was percentage of primary and intermediate children. 

' 5>. 'Handicapped children — In the first two project years, there was 
1 physically handicapped child in the sample and one with a 
learning disability. In the third project year, there were no 
handicapped children in the school, therefore no handicapped 
children in the sample. 

6. Siblings — No siblings were selected* 

7. Base Centers — An attempt was made to equalize the distribution 
among Base centers as much as possible. This was the lowest 
priority for selection of the sample. Ho kindergarten children 
were included in the sample. 
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THE f!EV/ T IMPROVED ED i T I CI! OF OCSERVII.'G CHILDREN CAI! CE FU;!?? 



\ VHEH? : - : — i Oct. 2 - Oct. 27, 1972 

ALL DAY — EVERY DAY 



iTERE? — v All Dases, Creates, f'.us i c/Drama , l/orkroom, Library 



l/HQ? •' ^ All teachers observe the ^0 sample kids 



\\Q\n > CASES: Each teacher select i the subjects 

in your area to concentrate on each week, 
for one week. Details on next page. 
OUTSIDE CEHTEmS: Rate kids as you see them. 



V/ITI! V.TAT? ! — r~ RATI ;'G SCALES 



SPECIFICS 



1. Responsible Se 1 f -D i rect i on 

2 . Env i ronmen ta 1 Awareness 

3 . Ccp i ny Cehav i or 

h . Soc i a 1 Skills Deve lopment 



DUE DATES?; ~ Every Monday morning, beginning Oct. 2 

Have ready for checking: 

(1) l.'ho is going to be observed that week, and 

by whom 

(2) Observation records from the week before 
(none due ^ct. 2) 



0CT0DER 27 : : Final rating sheets on every 

sample child, from every teacher. 
Ou ts i de-center teachers , g i ve your 
ratings to the appropriate base 
teachers . Base teachers , strple 
all rating sheets for the sa:-ne 
child together and hold onto them. 
Ve' 1 1 collect them. 



1. Please put the student's name on every sheet of paper. 

2. You will notice all Checklists require rating of the child's performance 
in several broqd categories. 

--Rote the child in every category, hascd on what you've observed. Leave 
no blanks. 

--Rate only the !:road categories where* boxes are provided. The other 
detailed categories ore selected examples to help you observe. 

3. l.'e have chanced the observation procedure to allow you to complete the 
checklists after the- en i.l-.lren- leave in the afternoon. Several other changes 
accompany thi s : 
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--You will be ge nerally observing children all day, instead of at selected 
observation times. 

**You will bo rating children on a 1-4 point scale on all rating scales, but 
only for a few bread categories* Your rating should be based on an average 
of your ratings of the examples listed in each broad category. Giving 
only a few broad ratines eliminates the problem or the child not having the 
opportunity to be rated on al 5 itens. So--you only rate him on what you 
did get to observe. The unobserved items will not count against the child. 
You will be given an ''observation packet 1, for each sample child. Each 
packet contains: directions, Explanations, 2 green weekly observation 
sheets and 4 yul 1 ov; Final Ra t i ng Scales. 

• : »Look at the green observation sheets. Each sheet covers one week. Make 
temporary notes and ratings on these sheets as you observe. I!0TE ; YOU 
DOi'l 'T L'EED TO OBSERVE EVERY CATEGORY EVERY DAY, Review your observation 
sheets at the end of each day, rating what you can; but if you didn't see 
something, remember to watch .for it the next day then rate that category. 

--Each teacher should concentrate on 5 . the subjects for one week. Then 

observe the other half the next week. Start over after 2 weeks, so every 
child will eventual ly be observed for 2 weeks by October 27. On October 
27 each teacher should take her 2 green weekly observation sheets for each 
child, review them carefully and complete the h yel low final rating scales 
for every ch i Id. 

EACH TEACHER SHOULD CASE HER FlilAL RATINGS 0?! HER OVM OBSERVATIONS. 

[!0 GROUP CONFERENCES OR DISCUSSIONS ARE TO BE HELD A TOUT THESE CHILDREN. 

** ! Within each base, do discuss who is observing which children each week. 
Dy assigning children to specific teachers, ycu can be sure that each child 
is being covered by someone every we&k. 

k. Al 1 teachers in a base will rate all_ sample children. Outs Ide-centers 

teachers, such as those in nus ic/Qrama , CREATES, Workroom and Library will 
also rate as many sainpie children as they can. However, if outside center 
teachers haven't seen a child a total of one hour in 2 weeks, they will not 
give him a rating. if : not rated'- please return a packet for that child 
with his name, your nana and 1 NR-: on the front. 

5. Although we ore not nailing the observations down to exact time intervals, 
please observe very carefully whether or not the listed behaviors occur. 
\'e want you to present a typical picture of each child, but based on his 
typical Lehavior fron Oct. 2 to Oct. 27, 1S72. Your overall ratings on 

the checklists should ccrce- fron your day-by-day observations, not from how 
you r:n;enber this chi Id last year, etc. Coppronde? 

6. Again, you will notice that the i terns ■ on the Rating Scales with a « also 
appear on the Student Progress' Report Form. 'Please feel free to transfer 
your observations to the Progress f orms-"bef ore turning in the checklist 
to us. 

Since many checklist i ten>s are identical to the ones you want to record, 
please refer to your List of Operational Definitions to clear up questions 
about oLfiCrvoi ion. 



!dL ; JLLl ' p lcase cle<?r them up with Jean or f'.ary RIGHT A' 'AY. Don't wait 
until it's too late to get good data. 



c?2P-ATrc::;iL df.?i::tt:c;. : 3 of evai/jatic:: katerials 



I. S2LF-DIP2GTI0:: 

A r Stared vr-r'-r on h is cv;:; Child c/lt.g into center with an idea 

and b^ari wor'r'.ln:; wiVr.in £ rrLr.utes independent of adult direction. 
This doun i:r.ruy toevrinr; basic physical resources (naper, books:, 
arrc: £or\cnt of ror.) and b^inr; prepared (pencil, other raterials 
or onuip:v?nt he needs to brinr; hi:-)/ Infor-^irrs adult of hie 

idea? or int^nticr:: is appropriate; asking assist ance or advice 
before be£in:rin£ is not. 

B. Or—ini re 1 :-:rr l: *-.r .r; : T ;.as able to conceptualize a logical order 
to his v:or;:- ir.ci'M Jin;- ratericls and resources needed to ao^in, 
realistic .~:nls, acorcy.irate tir.e ne?ded to ccr.nl: te , and sequor.- 
tial steer, to follow. Indicated by verbal or written plan, 

C. Sour ht rsfi ^'r e"." : T, as aware of resources needed for his '/ork, 
either hur.TTrcr physical, mi cither asked for their, or sought 
the- out independent of adult direction. Isnplies increaninR 
awareness of what, is available and how to go about getting it. 

Cared for -rm iinrr.-arit and "at?. rials: Operated equipment carefully, 
put if away when finished* 'iz-zk only what material was needed, 
returned ths rest to the proper place. Reported dar.age or loss 
to adult, 

E. Finisher] v;ork: Completed what he started to has c;:n satisfaction, 
and according to his original plan. Kay include leaving work for 
a tiir.e ard coning back to it, but without having to be reminded 
more than once . 

II. social df-siceo::? 

A " closed rrou n" is defined as that group of 2 or more children who are 
usually tC£eV::er j good friends, and seem to exclude others. These 
groups r.ny change cc/.cosition frcr. tine to tire, but have a relatively 
high degree of stability; 

"Onen rrcv.n" refers primarily to r.cre dynamic, chanjins groups open to 
new ne;::hers and often .~c-al- oriented. An "open ^roup" may be as sr.ail 
as a ccrrittee of 3 vho cc::o together for a Gi:ecinl purpose, or as 
larrjc as the total school nonulation. It consists of those outside 
a child f s sphere of :;oori friends. 

A. Got al'on ^ well wilh others: ivis able to accomodate others and con- 
trol his cwn behavior to the extent that he functioned without con- 
flict in the parous. This may include virtual self-i^po^ed isolation 
at tires 3 but not disruptive behavior. 
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B, F.eflpocWi rirbtri .and nrongrtv of others : Demonstrated respect by 
handling thy property of others v?ith care, by not causing dairage to 
another's property, by extending the samo rights to othe'rs that he 
clains for himself. 

C Supported ar:d h o lpnrt other ; : Offered positive feedback to others; 
offered a:vj/or ;;ave . assistance to others; supported others verbally 
or non-veriilly when offering; ''moral support"), 

D. Particip at ed w ith__^ r;rno : V.as able to assume a role in a group and 
function a:: part r ■ f ihss ■•'hole. Implies cooperation, -accomodation, 
conprcrr.isirr; individual" goals for the aafce cf group coals. 

E. !v:'Pro /5io^ focI::v;H_r:,; n^t rv.ct^ v .: l.-; t V.*as able to express his feelings 
in a way tf.vt ;.vJld improve the situation, excluding destructive 
behavior. An^r? for example, is considered appropriate if it clears 
the air ar.d i:.:prc/os the situation which, caused it without harm to 
other people or property. 

in # productive ransns, 

A. Initiated new i/ij.ag nr Products : Child either (l) selected an acti- 
vity which was individually conceived and rot modeled in the class- 
room, or (?) undertook a project which had no identic?,! replica, 

B. Participat ed in r;rcun creativity : Child contributed to the group 
project or discussion cy ecuin^; an original comment or suggestion 
or by actively adding to a concrete ,~roup product. 

C* Identifie d a pro blem to be solved : Child at scrro time showed an 
understanding of a problem by verbalising (in his own words) an 
existing or givan prcbiejn or one he v;as personally seeking to 
resolve. 

D. Of rprDd /tr:ed reusable solutions to problems ; Child at some time 
either expressed or demonstrated flexibility of problem- attack 
skills; i.e., he was able to seel: alternative routes to unsolved 
problems . 

IV. COttMMICATIC:* SKILLS 

A* Ren .d aloud : Child .was willing and able to orally read material. 

S* Told about whit Yi* h ad read : Child was able to relate material 
he had read vith enourjn competency to demonstrate comprehension of 
the content. 

C« Used the library : Child demonstrated a working knowledge of the 
library resources by either browsing,- reading silently at a table, 
chcckinc cut a book, looking up a word in the dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, etc. 

D« Sou gh t tha r-i^an in^ of n e w words • Child explored an unfamiliar word 
by looking up thu i:.i?a:ii::B in a fjlonsary or dictionary or by asking 
an adult. 
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E. Read to find informatio n: Child sought ansvcrs to questions through 
material which hid to bo read. Verbalized either the question or the 
answer. 

F. Fteiid by choic e?: Child on occasion selected to read a book; article, 
etc, , either silently or aloud, when other choices of activities 
were available, 

Gt Ccv. ^inic^'.ed tho ughts thrsur-h writs n:; : Child was able to translate 
a thought or icva into written language well enough so that others 
could recent what he meant. 



Vro 4 .'.? l:*?:: iblv; Child v:rot? clearly enough for an adult to' distin- 
guish the words without difficulty. 



Co::;-ur-i.g-it^d ^r^vi^ hi^ throvrh srr.ikin ^: Child was able to express 
himself v;iih enou-jr. clarity of articulation and thought that the 1 
listener comprehended the central ideas. 

J* Listened to o thers: Child attended to another child or adult long 
enough to 0? able to relate what was being discussed. 

VATHEXATICS 

"Incre asing ab i lity to ": any progress sho:-.?n in the listed areas is 
considered satisfactory • 

A * Usfi cor-.Vit.ati.oml skills: Child shows progress in his ability to 

solve prooierr.s in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

B. Demonstrates un~?rsta n din~ of rath concents : Child can verbalize and/ 
or apply a general understanding of how related parts constitute a 
v?hole idea or rule; e.g., understanding place value, quantity and 
measurement comparisons, fractional parts of a whole, onerational 
terms and symbols, charts and graphs, the relationships between 
fundamental operations, and problem-solving. 

C, Apply math to practical situations : Child is able to correctly 
interpret anfl acive story problems; is able to use tools cf measure- 
ment and use math concepts to solve everyday problems (e.g., reducing 
recipes, spacing nails in a board). 



OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS 



ENVIRONS TAL AVaRENSSS - 

1. Appropriateness /Adaptability : child responds to a situation in ways which 
are socially accepiaole and in line with school expectations. Appropriate- 
ness is judged with respect to time, place and situational variables. Adapt- 
ability involves adequate handling of unexpected situations or obstacles. 

2. Communication Sk ills : child accurately perceives and interprets both objec- 
tive and subjective messages j implies child will grasp the meaning of a social 
message or situation to the extent that he can anticipate likely conclusions 

or events . 

3. Sensitivity to Self and Others : Child makes use of the nonverbal cues others 
project to portray personal feeling (example: facial expressions y hidden or 
subtle messages), such that he correctly interprets his effect on oxhers and is 
not offensive. Sensitivity may imply modifying his behavior to make it com- 
patible to the situation. 

h. Awareness of Surrounding s: child is able to apply personal observations of 
objects in his environment to either create' a personal version of a product 
or add to an existing version of some product. Is "tuned in/' observant 
of changes and is visibly responsive to his surroundings. 
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DEFINITIONS FOR RESPONSIBLE SELF-DIRECTION 



INITIATIVE : The student started promptly and completed self-, teacher- or group- 
assigned tasks that together comprised the minimum requirements related to 
the various curriculum areas. 

UTILIZATION CP .RESOURCES : Was aware of resources needed for his work, either human 

or physical, and either asked for them or sought then out independent of adult 

direction. Implies increasing awareness of what is available and how to go 
about g3tting it. 

RESPONSIBIL ITY: Child showed understanding that he is personally accountable for 

his actions, projects and materials. At the same time the student showed res- 
pect for t l \c rig-, lis of others. 

EVALUATION : Aftsr completing a project to his satisfaction and/or commitment, the 
child will demonstrate his opinion of his work (positive, negative 

or neutral). . Mot evaluating 

his work would be leaving his work, completed or not, with no verbal response 
or non-verbal expression of his feeling about it. 

The goal is to get the child to rely on his own evaluation of his work, inde- 
pendent of the standards of others. Therefore, in order for the child to 
receive a higher rating, he should shew an increasing trend towr.rd having 
opinions about his work, whether positive or negative, and he should be de- 
creasing the amount of evaluation he seeks or depends on from others. 

\ Appraises work realistically : Emphasizes point that student need not think 
all his work is great. He needs to know when work needs correction or 
improvement, or* when the quality of his work is not up to his average 
performance level . 
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Student 



RESPONSIBLE SELF-DIRECTION (2.1-2.4) 

i 

Teacher 



RATING SCALE 



Date 



1 = needs much improvement 

2 = needs seme improvement 



1 

k 


= sat i sTactory 
= above average 


needs 
much 
imp. 
1 


i needs 
; some 
| imp. 
i 2 


sati s. 
3 


j above 
1 aver. 

i a ! 


) . INITIATIVE 




1 1 

i 

— i 



(l»A)" rt - starts work on his cwn 

(J B g)*' ; 3. Organises work plans 

C. Keeps v.crking when met 'with obstacles or interruption 

(lll.D)*D. Offers/ tr ies alternative solutions to problems 

E. Works without direct supervision 

(I .E)*F. Finishes work 

G. Makes constructive use of spare time (reads, v/orks , explores without 

.. disturbing others) 



;) * II. UTILIZATION OF RESOUP T ES 
A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

(n i.a)*f. 

(Ill .E)*G.. 
(II I .C)*H. 



Listens to t^acner 
Listens to ideas of peers 
Asks questions about work 
Foi lews d i rections 
Seeks out ma ter i a 1 resources 
Uses own ideas or products 
Contributes to group activity 
Identifies a or oh 1 en to be sol ved 



Ml 



RESPONSIBILITY- 



A. 


Has materia is raaciy when needed 




B. 


'•'orks without disturbing c 1 assma tes 




C. 


Moves quietly between areas 




D. 


Picks up work when finished 




(I.DV.-E. 


Takes cere of his own materials 




(l.D>':F. 


Takes care of school's and others' materials 




IV. 


- ■ i - 

EVALUATION I ! 


! . ! 


A. 


Makes evaluative response about his own work 




D. 


Corrects his cwn errors 




C. 


Improves on his product 




0. 


Aooraises work realistically 





" Indicates iten also appears 
on reporting checklist 
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3* To allow children to become more aware of themselves and their total 
environments . 

3 « 1 Each child will become more deeply aware of his total environment , 

his -relationship to it and his effect on it, as evidenced by a system 
of observation * 

The instrument used to evaluate this objective is found on page 
As with Objectives 2.1 - 2,U, the previously described system of 
teacher observation and the 1 to l;-point rating scale were used. 
Both fall and spring ratings were conducted on all sample children, 
but again children who dropped from the program .mid- year were deleted 
from the self-paired analysis. As on the Self- Direction instrument, 
children could receive a total of h to l6 points, a higher number of 
.points indicating greater achievement. Mean points received for 
primary children were calculated separate from those of intermediate 
children . 

The results indicate statistically significant growth in environmental 
awareness for both primary and intermediate children • 



Prime r:/ Averages Intermediate Averages Total Averages 



FALL • 


■ 9.112 


10.730 


9.898 


SPRING 


10.912* 


11.6U0* 


11.265** 


n 


18 


17 


35 



Improvement significant at p<.03> level 
Improvement significant at p<.01 level 



ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS 



Mean Numbers of Points 
(Possible Range of Points = h to 16) 



ENVIRONMENTAL AWARENESS (3-D 



Student^ Teacher Date 

RATI MG SCALE: 



1 = needs much improvement 

2 = needs seme i rr.provefr.cn t 

3 = sati sfactory 



4 = above average 


needs 


needs 




above 




muc 1 ^ 


seme 




aver. 




imp. 
1 


imp. 
2 


sati s. 
3 


h 


1. AoDronr lateness'/ Ada^tabi 1 ity • 




i . 





Cons i dor : 



-appropr i a.ter.css to the time, place .and task 
-contributes approoriatc additions to the environment 
-handles unexpected situations well 



II. Ccrrr:un f cat ion skills j j ; [_ 

Con s ider : 

--understanding of verbal instructions 
— understanding of nonverbal messages 

--correctly anticipates events or conclusions frcm cues present 



* ! ! 

111. Sensitivity to self and others, ■ [_ 

Cons icer : 

--sensitive to feelings of peers 
--aware of his effect on others 
--sense of humor 

— correct interpretation of adult feelings 



1 V . Awr- re n e s s of surroundings j \ f 

Consider: 

--able to avoid obstacles, human or physical 
--selects an activity displayed in the environment 
--notices new things in the room 
--picks up ideas frcm peers 

--brings ideas frcm heme or community to apply to school 
--notices resources in the re cm 

--brings in related resources to on-going projects 
--sense of humor 



! ADD TOTAL POIKTS RECEIVED; 



3.2 During the school year, children will learn appropriate ways to cope 



with the consequences of their own behavior and with situations, as 



evidenced by teacher observations. 



For this objective, as for Objectives 2.1 - 2 M and 3.1* the pre- 
viously described system of teacher observation was used. The 
instrument used can- be found on the next page* General procedure 
for rating was also the same as described for Objective 3.1. For 
coping skills each child could earn from 2 to 8 points, the higher 
number of points indicating greater achievement. 

The results indicate improvement in coping skills on both the primary 
and intermediate levels, as judged by an increase in the mean number 
of points received. 





Primary Averages 


Intermediate Averages 


Total Averages 


FALL 




S.270 


h.9Q$ 


SPRING 




5.903** 




n 


18 


17 


r 

35 



Improvement .significant at p<.01 level 



COPING BEHAVIOR 

Mean Numbers of Points 
(Possible Range =2-8 Points) 
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Stud ;nt 



COPING BEHAVIOR (3,2) 
Teacher 



Date 



Operational definitions: 

APPROPRIATE BEHAVIOR: That which is s i tuational ly constructive in terms 

of socially acceptable standards 

COPE "1TH : show an appropriate response 

RATING SCALE: . ' 

1 = needs much improvement ■ 

2 - needs scr.c improvement 

3 - satisfactory 
h = above average 

P;ease consider the student's ability to appropriately respond to both 



(1) the consequences of .Ms: own behavior 

(2) a situation In which the student merely finds himself 



J needs 


needs 




j above | 




much 


; seme 




« aver. j 
i ! 




imp. 


imp. 


satis. 




1 


: 2 


1 3 


i * i 



COPiriG VMTH OTHER PEOPLE 

Cons i ccr : 

— dealing with confrontations 
--acceptance of praise and criticism 
--appropriate amount of anger -shown 
--appropriate amount of timidity shown 
--willingness to compromise 



COP I KG VMTH SITUATIONS ! 

Consider : 

— adjustment to new and different situations 
--appropriate amount of emotion shown:- 

example : joy , anger , t im id i ty , sat i sf act ion 
--dealing with frustration in bis work 
--dealing with transitions to new activities 
--response to accidents or damage 



| ADD TOTAL POINTS RECEIVED I 
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h • To develop skills on many levels 



h ml Each child during the school year will develop psychomotor literacy 
(the abil it y tc iuso his body in various ways), as evidenced by his 
performance on a challenge course . 

A challenge course was set up as a part of spring testing to measure 
psychomotor skills. It was patterned after the challenge course set 
up during Year 2 of the project, so that comparisons could be made 
from spring to spring. The test consisted of h tasks for each child: 
throwing-, kicking, batting and balance. The throwing sub- test was 
differentiated for primary and intermediate children. Primary child- 
ren threw bean bags at a target marked from 1 point at the outside 
to 3 points in the center, and were given £ bean bags. Intermediate 
children were given 30 seconds to score as many baskets as possible, 
using only 1 basketball. 

- All other tasks were the same for all children. Kicking consisted of 
kicking 3 kickballs at a backstop, the first being simply a practice 
kick, not scored. Scoring was. as follows; Square kick = 2 points ■ 

Side- swipe = 1 point 
Miss = 0 points 

Batting skill was tested with the use of a batting tee, the test 
being conducted and scored the same as the kicking test. Balancing 
skill was tested by asking children to walk a balance beam 18 inches 
above the ground, marked off in feet from zero to twelve. Score 
recorded was the last marker crossed successfully. 

As summarised in- the following, tables , scores from spring 1972 to 
spring 1973 generally showed little, if any, improvement . Whether 
the fault lies with the program or the measurement technique would ■ 
be impossible to know. However, the data did produce evidence 
supporting the decision to concentrate on a more carefully planned 
and executed physical education program for next year. 
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PROJECT CREATES - EXPLORATORY 'LSA?i;r;G- CENTER 
• SS£A Title III'- -Tucson Public Schools 



Sunrarv of C hiller^ g g Course Data 
Spring 1*72 to Spring 1973 

Total School Population 



3ASKET3ALL T.KP.CU 



T?.sk: Make as rr.any baskets as possible in 30 seconds. 
Intermediate children cnl* - . 





'Jr.:*. 


I .--.ver L.'cr.ber od caskets 


i Av-.'cer Tested 


Soring '72 
Spring '73 


■ h 


1.07? 
1.019 


ho 

52 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 


5 


2.395 
2.150 


h3 
ho 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 


6 


; — - - ■■ — - ■ ■ • 

2.703 
2.775 


37 
ho 






BEAU 3 AC- THROT 




Task: Score as ir.any points as possible in £ throws to the marked target 
Possible poir.t rar.-e = 0 to 1$. 
Primary children only. 




lb-ado 


Avsr-rro .'.'uvdJer ol' Points 


-■iUr:cer Tooted 


S'^rir." 1 72 
Soring l 73 


1 


6.2,86 
'k. 182 


56 
55 


• Snrinp '72 ■ 
Spring 1 73 


2 


8.1439 • 
6.^31 


57 
51 


Snrinp; 
Spring '73 


-.3 


10.255 
6.981 * 


55 
53 



KICKE'G 



Task: . Kick 2 bills as squarely as possible from a line. 
Possible poir:". range =0 to U. 



! Grace 1 r~.~<i ..'ur.b?r ox" r cists 


iiur.ber Tested 


Soring '72 
Spring '73 


1. 


3.21 
3.81 


53 
- 7 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 


2 


2.69 ■ 
3.78 • 


Sh 

5o • 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 




2.50 
3.87 


38 
52 


Soring '72 
Spring '73 


h 


3.76 
3.75 


h6 
56 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 


5 


3.86 
3.78 


h3 
ho 


Soring '72 
Soring '73 


, i 3=78 


32 
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BATTriO 
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Task.: Hit 2 balls as squarely as possible from a tee. 
Possible point ranrre = 0 to h . 



| Grar:2 Average number of Points ! Number Tested 


t 

Spring *72 

Op I 1 ^ 


. 2,U6 

1 3.23 


56 
56 


Spring '72 

Sprin;; '73 


2 ! 2.79 

i 3.C-5 


56 
50 


Spring ! 72 
Spring '73 


' 1.17 
3 i 3.06 

1 


52 
51 


Spring *72 
Spring '73 


, 1 2.67 
h \ 3.30 

i 


U5 
57 


Spring ! 72 
Spring ! 73 


! 2 . 80 

? : 2.30 

1 


h6 
ho 


Soring ] 72 
Spring '73 


A 3.13 

b 3.23 


ho 
ho 



c'n 



BALTICS 5EIM 

Task: Vilk the marked balance bear, as far as possible on the first try. 
Possible distance ra;:r;e = 0 to 12 feet-. 







."urr.ber Tested 


! 

Soring '72 
Spring 1 73 


• 


8.036 ft. 
8.571 ft. 


55 

56 


Spring '72 
Spring '73 


2 


8. hod ft. 
8.000 ft. 

t 


■55 
5o 


Spring ! 72 
Spring ! 73 




10.618 ft. 
9.019 ft. 


55 

53 • 


Spring ! 72 
Spring 1 73 




. 11.778 ft'. 
11.091 ft. 


. 15 
55 


Spring f 72 
Spring '73 




11.978 ft. 
11.615 ft. 


16 
39 


boring 1 (d 
Spring l 73 


/» 

0 


11.919 ft. 
11.333 ft. 


37 
12 



Each child will develon skills in musical activities during the 
school year as evidenced by participation and skill growth on a 
teacher rating ncale . 

The drama /music teacher gave temporary daily ratings as the 
children came into the area, over a four-week observation period 
fall and spring. Criteria for rating were teacher-designed. * • 
Daily ratings were then averaged to obtain each child's score, 
and individual scores were averaged into an overall sample rating, 
as seen in the following table: 



Fall • 


1.96 




Spring 


1.87, 





MUSICAL SKILLS ' 



Average Point Ratings 
(Possible Point Range = 0 to 5) 



Since the same children were used in the sample fall and spring, 
it is felt that the overall averages did not improve because these 
children explored and became involved in other areas. Children 
tended to "come and go" from this area, perhaps not sustaining 
interest all year. Also, musical skill represents only 1/3 of 
the drama/music Drogram. Therefore, some of these children may 
have concentrated on other areas of the fine arts such as acting 
or improvisation. 



See copy of the t,eacher-made rating scale on the next page. 



TSACH2* OBSERVATIONS 



)u? - Skill in musical activities; investigation o r sounds 

Observe and record anecdotes on the children listed belo:-? from October 2 
through 27, 1972. Give each child a temporary skill develooment rating 
at the end of "each day you have observed bin. On October 27 rate each 
child from 1 to 5 as follows: 

1 = ccr.es to music 

2 = participates in group 

3 = seeks to achieve individualized skills of playing musical instrument,. 

singing, or reacting observably to music, on a basic level 
h = seeks to enhance skills beyond basic 
5 = tries to share skills with ethers 

Base your rating on the development of the following skills; 
--use of instruments 
— singing, 
--rhythm 

— observed reaction to music , e.g., dancing, clapping, etc. 
— willingness to create musical arrangements 



vesk: OF ■ 

TEMPORARY RATINGS 

SAJ-PLS CHILDREN K T /; Th ? WEEKLY RATING COKSgMTS 



During the school year, each child will respond to aesthetic 
visual and tactile experiences, as evidenced by growth on a" 



teacher rating scale . 



As with musical skills (see preceding section), a 5-point rating 
scale was designed by the teacher doing the observations in the 
art workroom. Observations were made in the fall and soring on 
the same sarcple children. Daily ratings were given over- a h-week 
period and averaged to give each child a final rating. These were 
then averaged to produce an overall sample rating, as seen in the 
following table : 



Fall 


1.99 


n = 35 


Spring 


3-3*4 


n = 35 


Improvement 


1.35* 


■ 



■* Improvement significant at p< .01 level 



VISUAL AND TACTILE SKILLS 

Average Point Ratings 
(Possible Point Range = 0 to 5) 

One reason for the significant improvement seems to be the inte- 
gration of this center with other areas of the school. For example, 
children in other areas had a need for art materials and techniques 
to complete projects initiated outside of the art workroom. There 
was more transfer of art skills into other areas than perhaps was 
the case with music skills. 

See copy of the teacher- made rating scale on the next page. 
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TEACHER OBSERVATIONS 



lu3 - Response to aesthetic visual & tactile experiences 

Observe and record anecdotes on the children listed below from October 2 
through 27, 1972. Give each child a temporary skill develop:. jnt rating, 
at the end of each day you have observed hisu On October 27 rate each 
child from 1 to 5 as follows: 

1 = child seeks experience infrequently; shows little interest in exploring or 

projects 

2 = child seeks experience no re frequently; shows lira ted knowledge of media; 

has a general idea of the purposes of the area but no great skill development 

3 = child seeks experience frequently; United use of materials; usually 

imitates the projects. of others; rarely tries new things 
h = child seeks experience frequently; has an idea or looks for new ones; 

cor.es for instructional classes; uses nedia in original ways 
$ ~ child doesn't just come to come — he always has a specific purpose in 

mind when he attends; often uses materials in new, unique ways; open 

to exploring new things or ideas 

Base your ratings on the development of the following skills: 
— interest in art instruction classes 

— ability uo create new ideas from old " ' 

— use of materials in original ways 

— aesthetic awareness , shown through use of color } media and 
proportion in a manner pleasing tcf the child and observers 

* 

WEEK O F 

TEMPORARY EATINGS 

SAMPLE CHILDREN M T ' V/ In • F WEEKLY RATING COvC'SNTS 



I 



! 
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U*h Each child will improve in mathematical literacy during the school . 

year through the acquisition and application of mathematical skills 
in all areas of e x perience, as evidenced by his performance on 
standardized t er.ls . 

Mathematics skills were measured by standardized tests administered 
in the spring. (See testing schedule for 1972-73 on the next page,) 
It was felt that since scores for the whole school population were 
used as data for this objective, comparisons of spring scores over 
the three-year project period would yield the most useful informa- 
tion. Therefore, the following data summaries deal with spring 
scores for project years 1, 2 and 3. 

Although all scores are. entered in the table and included in the 
graph, it should be noted that in. first grade, years 2 and 3, the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test- was given. Mathematics scores ar<? 
from that test- All other mat'n scores, including grade 1, year 1, 
are from the Stanford Achievement Test. 

Mean stanines in Table I, including subtests and totals or combined 
means, show normal or greater than normal growth in grades 1, 2, 3* 
5 and 6. Grade h scores dropped slightly over the three years. It 
should be pointed out that in any given grade level, the scores for 
years 1> 2 and 3 represent different groups of students. 

Figure I shows stanine distributions over the three-year .project 
period. .Stanines for each year of the project at each grade level 
are grouped into lev: (l-3), average (h-6) and high (7-9) scores. 
Baseline data from the fall of 1970 are included for comparison. 
It can be seen that the higher stanines, except in grade 2, have 
included more children as the project progressed. Yet, on the 
whole, math skills have not shown tha increase that was anticipated. 
Both mean stanines and stanine distributions indicate that more than 
half of the. students scored lower than would be expected by the norms. 
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TESTING SCHSEULE FOR 1972-73 



Exploratory Learning Center 
Tucson Public Schools 
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GRADE 
1 

1 

1 



TEST 

Metropolitan Readiness Teste 

Form A, 196I1 Edition (Systom-wide) 

Scholastic Ability Test (System-wide ; 
to be "determined) 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Primary I 2attury , 7cm" F 
Word Sr.0wiec.~5 , Word Analysis, 
Reading, and Mathematics - 

Stanford Achievement Teats 
Primary II Battery, Form W 
Arithmetic 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Primary. II Battery, Form F 
Word Knowledge and Reading 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Primary II, Form H 
Word ;'ncv:ledr^ ? Word Analysis 
and Reading (State-mandated test) 

Stanford Achievement Tests 
Primary II Battery, Form V/ 
Arithmetic 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Elementary Battery, Form F 
Word Knowledge ana Reading 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Elementary Battery, Form F 
W : ord Knowledge and Reading 
(System-wide test) 

Stanford Achievement Tests 
Intermediate I, Form W 
Arithmetic Computation, Concepts, 
and Applications 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 
Elementary Battery, Form F 
Word Knowledge and Reading 

Lorge-Eiorndiko Intelligence Tests 
Form I, Multl- Level Edition, 
Level C or D (System- wide) 
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TYPE 

Readiness 



. Scholastic 
Ability 

Achievement 



Achievement . 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Scholastic 
Ability 



DATE 

September 

March 

May 



May 



Achievement May 



January 



May 



May 



September' 



May 



May 



, January 



ELC TESTING SCHSEUL5 1972-73 



GRABS TEST 

5 Stanford Achievement Tests 

Intermediate II, Form W 
Arithmetic Computation, Concepts 
and Applications 

5 ■ Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Intermediate Battery, Form ? 
VJord Knowledge- and reading 

6 Stanford Modern Mathematics 
Concepts Test 
Intermediate II Batter:/, 
Form V/ (System- wide test) 

6 Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Intermediate Eat zevy : Form F 
Word Knowledge and Heading 

6 Science Research Associates 

Diagnosin g Classroom Learning 
Environments , icol 21 



TTPE 

Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Achievement 



Self- Concept 
Scale 



DATE 
May 

May 



October and 
May 



May 



May 



Spring testing,, total school — Kay 1 and 2 . 1973 
Materials delivered -to school from GTU by April 20, 1973 
Materials to be returned to GTU by May 11, 1973 
Scores and data needed from Data Processing by June^lj 1973 
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Erich child will improve in lamgxage (communications) skills during 
the school vear throurh meaninrful experiences in a wide varietv 

— mm ■ _. . »■-- - _. .. , — 1 ■■ — — — J 

of media, as evidenced by his performance on standardised tests . 

Reading skills were measured by standardized achievement tests 
given in the spring. A copy of the testing schedule in the pre- 
ceding section shows tests and sub- tests given for each grade level 
in 1972-73. It was felt that since scores for the whole school 
population were used as data for this objective, comparisons of 
spring scores over the three-year project period would yield the 
mo3t useful information. Therefore, the following data summaries 
deal with spring scores for project years 1, 2 and 3. 

Although spring scores for three years are entered in the table 
and included in the graph, it should be noted that these represent 
two different tests. In the first year of the project, the Stanford 
Achievement Test was used for reading assessment, but in the second 
and third years, the Metropolitan Achievement Test was used. The 
Measurement and Evaluation division of District #1 changed to the 
Metropolitan for system-wide reading tests in the fall of 1971, and. 
it was considered advisable for the project testing to conform as 
much as possible. 

Mean stanines in Table I, including subtests and totals or combined 
means, show normal or greater than normal growth in all grades. In 
some cases (grades 1, 2, ix and 5>), the second year of the project 
produced the highest total reading scores, which then dropped slightly 
in the third year. It should be pointed out that in any given grade 
level, the scores for years 1, 2 and 3' represent different groups of 
student' . 

Figure I shows stanine distributions over the three- year project 
period. Stanines for each year of the project at each grade level 
are grouped into low (1-3) * average (h-6) and high (7-9) scores. 
Baseline data from the fall of 1970 are included for comparison. 
On almost every grade level, there was a shift from the lower 
stanines to the average or high stanines as the project progressed. 
Grade h shows a slightly different . pattern, but it is not ■ considered 
to be significantly different. 

Reading skills in the project have developed at a normal rate or 
above according. to this analysis. - 
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U.6 Each child during the 'year will improve his social skills of living 
compatibly with others, as evidenced by a ry stem of teacher obser - 
vation, 

• 

A system of teacher observation was used, as described for Objectives 
2.1 - 2.h, 3*1 and 3.2- The sample children were observed for speci- 
fied two-week periods fall and soring. The instrument used, found 
on the next page, asked teachers to rate each child's social skills 
in six different areas. Using the 1 to -U-point rating system, each 
child could potentially earn from 6 to 2h points, a higher number 
of points indicating greater achievement. The average number of 
total points received by each child was computed for fall and spring. 
Mean points received for primary' children were calculated separate 
from those of intermediate children. 

The results indicate that the average number of points received in 
the spring was greater than in the fall* This improvement held for 
both primary and intermediate children. Improvement shown in both 
groups was statistically significant at p<.01 level. 

See the table of combined data on page 75 comparing growth in 
social skills to that in other areas. 



Primary Averages Intermediate Averages Total Averages 



--FALL 


lh.303 


15.960 


15.108 


SPRING 


16.357**. 


17.6U9** 


16.985** 


n 


18 . 


17 


35 



**Impvovement significant at p<.01 level 



SOCIAL SKILLS 

Average Point Ratings 
(Possible Point Range = 6 to 2li) 
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SOCIAL SKILLS DEVELOPMENT (4.6) 



Student 



Teacher 



Date 



1= needs much improvement 
2= needs scne improvement 
3= satisfactory 
4= above averaoe 



needs 


needs 




above ; 


much 


1 some 




aver. 


imp. 


i imp. 


sa t i 5 . 




1 


S * 


3 


k 



I I .A) 



: t c i m n ! o n a w 1 1 h a z r. e r s 



tons i c -j r : 

--sees rr.crit in others' ideas or comments 

--takes turns willingly with talking and materials 

— willingness to compromise 

--avoi.-is or works cut conflicts without too much help 



(II. B) *|l 



inspecting rignts o property 
of otro.rs 



Cons ice r : 

--works without disturbing others, teasing, etc. 
--listens when others are talking 
--quickly returns materials to supply shelf 
— uses cn-1 v materials he needs. 



( M • C) -Ml Sue-: or z i nq ar.d heloinq others 



(ILD) *IV. Or 



Cons i der : 

--helps teacher or aide during activity 
--helps others c ■ e^n up 
--helps others with self-, teacher- or r. roup-ass igned tasks £ projec 
- -respo nas qui c_kj y & r. os i t i ve 1 y to requests for a ss i stance ' 



?. r l i c i o-r.z i on 



(II. E) 
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Cons ider : 

--enthusi asi.j S willingness to be actively Involved 
--avoids being dominated 
--avoids dominating croup 

--assists in preparing a work or activity area 

--shares information by contributing to a group discussion 

--works constructively with others in nroups 



r.n o* 



ee imns 



Con s ider- :- 

-~abie to express joy, sadness, etc* by facial expression & gestures 

— expresses feelings verbally 

— feelings are appropriate to the situation 

--does not over- ro.?c t 

--willingness to esk questions when he has them 
--awareness of his cv.n ?-r,ci others* 1 feel ir.qs 



VI- r r i on::s ; * ios 



Can si cer : 

■--is l iked by others; chosen for. activities' and as a friend 

--has many acquaintances 

— has some special "buddies" 

--seeks peers to talk to, play with, or work with 
--seeks .eve I uat ion of work from peers 
--has friends of the same sex 



\ ADD TOTAL POINTS REC'D 
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ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Planning Tine 

An early dismissal day each week was requested and approved by the district 
for ELC. This helped meet the crucial need for planning time that seemed to 
exist because of the innovative nature of the program, particularly in terms 
of the unusual staffing patterns. The time has been well utilized and has 
contributed greatly to the program's effectiveness-. 



Research Studies 

Two studies were completed during the year beyond the scope of the specific 
project objectives. Both were done to provide information in areas of 
concern to staff members, administrators and parents. The summaries of 
these studies follow, (See n SLC Follow- Un Study 11 and "Cognitive Comoarison 
Study" •) 
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ELC FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
May, 1973 



Although children may "do veil" at the . Exploratory Learning Center, the 
question arises as to how these children will be able to adjust to junior 
high. Does exoosure to open education make it difficult for a child to 
accept the limits of a more traditional school? Or, might the opportunity 
for choice during the early grades facilitate the acceptance of responsi- 
bility in junior high? 

•All children -who graduated from the sixth grade at the Exploratory Learning 
Center in 1972 and who went on to a junior high school in Tucson School 
District #1, were rated in Anril 1973 as to their adjustment to junior high 
Whereas some of these students had been with the experimental school since 
its inception, other students arrived at various points thereafter. There- 
fore, the following hypothesis seems reasonable: 

HYPOTHESIS: There will be no significant difference 
between the adjustment to junior high of 
ELC and non-ELG graduates. 

S ample : It was possible to locate 32 ELC graduates currently enrolled in 
a District #1 junior high school. A comparative sample of 32 non-ELC 
seventh graders was matched to the ELC sample on the following criteria: 
junior high school attended, sex, ethnic group and history teacher. Since 
all seventh graders take history, each history teacher blindly rated an- 
equal number of ELC and non-ELC graduates. 

Instrumen t : A 2^-item rating scale was designed to rate each sample child 
on the following dimensions: 

Self- Direction/Responsibility (10 items ) 
Personal & Group Development ■ ( 9 items) 
Communication Skills ( 6 items) 

TOTAL . . ■ 25 items 

Within each dimension teachers were asked to rate the given child. on each 
item according to the following criteria: 

Most of the time 
•Often 
Seldom 

Never v 

A score was computed for each child in each dimension, and in total, by 
assigning v/eights to the rating criteria: 



Most of the time = 3 points 

Often \ - 2 points 

Seldom - 1 point 

Never ■ 0 points 
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Thu3, each child could receive from zero to 30 points for Self- Direction, 
zero to 2? points for Personal and Group Development "and from £ero to 18 
points for Communication Skills. A total of 75 points was possible, a 
higher number of points indicating better adjustment in these categories. 
The items and categories on this rating scale were purposely chosen to 
correlate with the objectives of the Exploratory Learning Center. 

In addition to the scaled items, teachers were asked to answer Yes or No 
as to whether they feel the student 1 s adjustment to junior high has been 
satisfactory* ■ 

Procedure : Rating scales were distributed to the selected history teachers 
without any mention of the study having to do with ELG graduates. Rather, 
the communications for the study were handled through the District #1 
Research Office. Teachers rated the children in April 1973* 

Results : t- tests showed that, as hypothesized, there is no significant 
difference between the overall adjustment' of ELC and non-ELC graduates 
to junior high. Likewise, none of the three main categories rated showed 
significant differences . Also, when flatly asked, "Do you think' this 
student has made a satisfactory adjustment to junior high? 1 ', Ql:£ of the 
ELC graduates received an answer of "Yes 1 '. Likewise, Qy,Z of the non-ELC 
graduates received an answer of "Yes". 



n = 32 


Points Possible ELC GRADUATES (v) NON-SLC 0 U ) 


Overall Total 
Range 


0 - 75 


(15-7?) 


56.10 

(16-75) , 


Self- Direction 
Range 


0 - 30 


19.92 
( 1-30) 


20.80 
( 0-30) 


Personal & Gp . Dev. 
Range 


-^p - 27 


21. 58 
( 5-27) 


21.80 
( 6-27) 


Communication Skills 
Range 


0 - 18 


llj.OO 
( 6-18) 


13.50 
( 6-18) 


Satisfactory Adjustment 




80.6# 


82.75* 



FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
Comparison of Point Averages 
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COGNITIVE COMPARISON STUDY 



A Comparison of Performance On Cognitive Tasks- Between 
Students In An Open School and A Traditional School 



Purpose : It has been assumed that the treatment children receive in an 
open school is a more effective way to teach some skills than are more 
traditional methods. More specifically, open schools are assumed: (l) 
to allow children to become more independent, self- directed learners; 
(2) to allow children to become more aware of themselves and their environ- 
ment; and (3) to envelop a variety of learning strategies and specific 
skills . The self-contained classroom, on the other hand, is often assumed 
to provide less opportunity for both the expression of curiosity and explo- 
ration of individual interests. 

The purpose of this study is to discover whether children in an ODen school 
are, in fact, able to receive higher scores than children at a «raditional 
school on four selected cognitive tasks, "- - 

Hypothesis : Children in the open-school treatment group will receive 

significantly higher scores on the cognitive tasks than will 
children. in the self-contained classroom group. 

Sample : A sample of 33 children was selected from each of the following 
treatment groups: 

(1) Exploratory Learning Center: A Tucson School District #1 
and Title III project with open- school structure; and. 

(2) A local traditional school within School District #1-, 
with, self-contained classrooms and more traditional 
teaching structure. 

Treatment f}2 school was selected by a comparison with Treatment #1 as to 
school size, socioeconomic status of residents and ethnic distribution. 
The two treatment groups are considered nearly equal by these criteria. 
Sample children from bbth groups were randomly selected, as long as they 
met the following criteria: (l) They must have been enrolled in their 
respective treatment group since the fall of 1970: and (2) they must cur- 
rently be enrolled in either fifth or sixth grade. Subjects in both groups 
were also matched as to grade placement, sex 3 ethnic group and iiorge- 
Thomdike stanines received. Thus, the two sample groups arp "considered 
comparable . * .A 

Tasks s All Ss from both treatment groups were given four tasks in March 
and April of 1973 • Each task has been nationally standardized according 
to chronological age and is assumed to measure a cognitive ability, e.g., 
abstract reasoning, social judgment and awareness, general comprehension, 
awareness of surroundings and ability to manipulate objects in space. Two 
of the tasks require verbal responses; the other two are non-verbal tasks. 
Testing time for each S, tested individually, was approximately 20 minutes. 



Analysis of Data : Mean scores were computed for Treatment 1 and Treatment 2 
on both individual tasks, verbal and non-verbal subtotals, and .on all four 
tasks combined. Scale scores were used in these computations, which were ■ 
derived from the standardization norms, knowing each S's raw score and 
chronological age. The two treatment groups were compared for any signi- 
ficant mean differences, as demonstrated by t- tests. 

Results : The children in the Open School Treatment (T^) -received higher 
mean scale scores than the Traditional School Treatment (T2) on all four 
subtests. Combining each J3 ! s scores' on the- two verbal and the two' non- 
verbal tasks, the T n group spored significantly better on the non-verbal 
tasks (p<.0£). There were no significant differences between the two 
treatment groups on the verbal tasks. Combining the scores received on 
all four tasks, T^ Ss showed some gain over the T2 group, at p<.10. 



TABLE 1 





Verbal 


Performance 


Total 


Open School Group 


2£.?ii 


23.97** 


i4 9.91* 


Traditional Group 


23.97 


21.15 


US-. 12 



* Significant at p<.10 level 
v Significant at p< .05 level 



One might assume these differences partially due to a motivational factor. 
That is, one might speculate that children in the Open School Treatment 
would demonstrate a more positive attitude toward school and themselves, 
influencing their willingness to perform. Such motivational differences 
would, over time, affect skill development and their performance in this 
study. An attitude questionnaire was developed (see samples attached) to 
check on .this variable. Ail children in both treatment groups were given 
the attitude questionnaire at the time of . testing. 'The questionnaire was 
also adapted and given to 30 second and third graders from each treatment 
school (see sample, Primary ■ Form) . - The multiple choice responses on each 
item on the questionnaires were given a weight of one to four points, to 
enable each person to receive a total school-attitude score. A higher 
number of total points was assumed to indicate a more positive attitude 
toward school. Comparing the mean scores received by each treatment 
group revealed no significant differences in attitude. Attitudes toward 
school among the primary grade children at both ■ treatment schools were 
also comparable. Thus, difference in attitude toward school does not 
seem to be an important variable contributing to the results on the cog- 
nitive tasks. 



TABLE 2 
Attitude Questionnaire 



Primary Averages Intermediate Averages 



Open School Treatment 


. — • — — o 

. 12. hi 


, ^ 

21.33 


Traditional Treatment 


12.77 


21.12 


Range of Points Possible 


(5-15) 


(7-28) 



It appears from the results of this study that the Open School Treatment is 
a more effective way of teaching non-verbal, performance- type tasks. Pro- 
viding a greater opportunity for exploration of the environment and for 
manipulation of materials does seem to develop skill which generalises to 
other such. non-verbal tasks • 
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RESOURCES 



Personnel 

The following are those people working with children who were needed to 
implement the projects 

Director . 

Administrative Intern 
Research Assistant 
Data . Collector «? 
Librarian 
Teachers (10) 
Aides (ll) 
Art Technician 

After- School Program Supervisor 

Following are. those people paid by the project in 1972- 73 s 

Data Collector 
' \ Librarian 
Art Technic is n 
i*s Research Assistant 

Personnel in the project possessed the credentials required by the district 
for their positions.. In addition, all personnel were hand-picked for this, 
school, with considerations being the innovative nature of the program to 
be implemented > their desires to reach out in new directions y and their 
attitudes about children and teaching. . 

Administrative Structure 

Following is a chart illustrating the administrative structure of the 
school, showing line staff relationships: 



Advisory Council 



Executive Board 



Assistant Superintendent 
for Educational Programs 



Arbvinintr/itivo 
Intern 



r 

-A 



Director -. E.L.C.. 



Auxiliary 
Personnel 



Research Assistant 



I Chief Curriculum 
J Consultant 



Teachers 



ERLC 



Facilities, materials, and equipment 



♦Facilities and materials were provided by the district on the same basis 
as they would be provided for any elementary school in the district. In 
general, the equipment purchased with Title III funds included such things 
as typewriters, camera and projection equipment, tape recorders; playground 
equipment, art prints, sculnture, reference books and manipulative materials. 
See cages 89 and 90 for list of equipment purchased and assurances dealing . 
dith its disposition. 

The Budget Summary may be found immediately following. The. cost per 
participant (child) above district cost was $110.80* 
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EQUIPMENT 



STATEMENT OF ASSURANCE FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT WHERE 
EQUIPMENT (PURCHASED WITH FUNDS FROM AN ESEA TITLE Iff PROJECT) IS BFING RE- 
TAINED IN THE DISTRICT TO BE USED FOR THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE TITLE 111 PROJECT 
WAS ESTABLISHED, - " - 

E. Use of Equipment- 
Each item of equipment purchased with Title 111 funds for use in a given Title HI project 
shall be used continually during the expected useful life of that equipment, from the 
date of purchase and after the expiration of the project, for purposes clearly within the 
approved scope of the project unless earlier final disposition of the item is made. 

The LEA or SEA exercising administrative control over each item is responsible for assuring 
full compliance with these requirements during and after the project period. 

. Throughout the expected useful life of an item of Title III equipment, the utilization of 
it for any purpose other than those described above, even though such use or purpose is 
an educational one, requires, in every case, the prior written approval of the SEA. 

G.' Unauthorized Use of Equ foment 



Whenever, in the absence of prior written approval by the SEA, an item of Title 111 
equipment is diverted to any use or purpose other than those described above, the fair 
market value of such item at that time must be treated as an unexpended balance of 
Federal (Title |ji ) funds £ must be refunded promptly ro the SEA Title 111, ESEA Office. 
Such refund snail bet, made by the LEA exercising administrative control over the item of 
equipment in question at the time such item was utilized for any unauthorized purpose. ^ 

Action will be taken if the LEA is not using Title III equipment in accordance with guide- 
lines specified in statements E and G above. 



AS THE DULY AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE OF THE Tucson Scho ol District No.. 1 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, WHERE THE ESEA TITLE 111 PROJECT, CREA TES 



, WAS FUNDED , I GIVE ASSURANCE THAT THE ESEA 
TITLE III EQUIPMENT BEING RETAINED IN THIS DISTRICT AFTER THE PROJECT FUNDING 
PERIOD ENDS WILL BE USED IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE AFOREMENTIONED STATEMENTS. 





ML -IdlC '^ ' // / jf : '%sjJ>As Director of Federal Progra ms 7/23/73 
(Signature) " ~~ (Title) (Date) 



^Sfato Plan Administrator's Manual, ESEA Title III, U.S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 1 97 1 , 
Pages 92-93. 



EQUIPMENT 
End of Project Report 



ESEA TITLE III EQUIPMENT EXCEEDING A COST OF $100 
All equipment is stored and used at the 
EXPLORATORY LEARNING CENTER 
1^00 East Broadway 
Tucson, Az. 85719 
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Play Planks 


$ 120.00 


ea 




Jumbo File Cabinet 


2A7.00 




set 


Electronic Music Lab 


186.65 




ea 


Linea 88 Std. Typewriter 


109.00 


ea 




Sony TC630 Tape Recorder 


312.00 






Seal Press Jumbo 1 50 


125.00 






Single Concept Movie Projector 


109.95 


ea 




Tal ki ng Page 


, 695.00 


ea 




Kodak Carousel Slide Projector 


137-95 






Torso 


112.00 






Game Time, Giant 9~p,iece ob'stacle course 


598.00 






Lamera puuiL f*\ami ya/bekov 


1 39 • 50 




set 


Bui 1 dS ng Bl ocks 


237-00 




t 


Hoi low Blocks 


235.00 






Palm Tree C ! imber 


'299.00 ' 






Playweb Magic Carpet 


350.00 






Printing Press Outfit 


129.95 






Sound-0-Mati c Programmer Recorder 


17^.50 






Graf lex Model 1050 I6iam Projector 


390.00 






Pine £ Fir Display Case 


125.00 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Project CREATES has been the evolution of an innovative program from a 
somewhat idealistic beginning to a more - realistic current nosition. While 
retaining its spirit of experimentation and professional growth, the staff 
has found a more stable base from which to ooerate -- to diverge. Staff 
decision- making has been an imnortant part of the project, with snecial 
reference to how each part of the program' affects the whole* 

The school has served nearly 5900 visitors (en record) over thr* three years, 
and the feedback has been mostly positive. It was felt that the visits 
could be revealing, though, ever* to those who did not agree with the atti- 
tudes and techniques they witnessed at ELC. Teachers and parents need to 
know themselves and to define their individual philosophies before they 
can successfully help children. ELC has' provided a new situation that 
encouraged visitors to examine their ov;n educational values. 

Parents indicated their aonroval: 7$% were pleased w ithout qualification. 
There was a shift in parent attitudes from ranking "skill development" in 
first place to expressing "positive attitude toward learning" as their first 
priority. Since one of the philosophical bases ox the program was that 
children should enjoy school* it was rewarding to note that 91% of the 
responding parents indicated that this was the case. 

Aides were an important part of the program, but the use of student teachers 
as part-time paid aides was not as successful as had been expected, due to. 
conflicting university schedules and problems with obtaining substitutes.' 
Only full-time regular aides will be employed in the future. 

Children f s growth in .the affective domain was significant. In all areas 
measured the third year (self-direction, environmental awareness, coping 
and social skills), improvement from fall to spring was significant at 
p .01 level. The observational system which produced these data was 
difficult and time-consuming for teachers, but is considered the most 
reliable of the three years of measurement attempts'. Teachers generally 
conceded tha'j the fir-t time (fall) was the hardest, but- that spring was 
less difficult for tbem.- 

Psychomotor skills and. musical skills did hot show the same level of 
improvement.- Both assessment techniques -were considered' inadequate , and 
the general structure of these two aspects of the program orecluded accu- 
rate judgments of skill on the part of teachers. Art skills seem to have 
improved more obviously, however, perhaps due to the greater degree of 
integration with the program : as- a wriole. 

Math and reading skills were measured by standardised tes^s,. Over the 
three years, math scores did not show the anticipated increase's. Reading 
development, on the other hand, was considered to be successfu] . the scores 
reflecting greater growth and- higher mean stanines. 



In two additional studies, some concerns of educators and parents were 
investigated. The first produced evidence indicating that ELC students 
who enter 7th grade adjust to junior high with the same degree of success 
as other District §1 elementary school students. The second study dealt 
with 5th and 6th graders at ELC and another District #1 school, am; indi- 
cated that an open school situation is a more ef*\2ctive way of teaching 
non-verbal, performance- type skills. There wei't no significant differences 
in verbal skills between the two groups of children - as demonstrated by the 
tasks used to measure verbal skills. 

Project CREATES has demonstrated that an open school can develop and function 
effectively within the framework of a public school system. This oilot pro- 
gram required the additional support of Title ifl funds, but it is hoped that 
the experimentation and the lessons learned as a result of the three years of 
Project CREATES will be of help to others. Perhaps other educational programs 
similar to CREATES may begin at a more sophisticated level, without the trial 
and error methods which characterized the beginning of this project. 

It has been stated that the Exploratory Learning Center will continue to 
operate essentially the sane program for the coming school year. Following 
the patterns developed over the three-year Title III funding period, it is 
likely that the school could continue indefinitely without becoming static. 



THE . STAFF AND MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPLORATORY LEARNING CENTER WISH TO"' EXPRESS 
THEIR APPRECIATION TO ALL THOSE YAO HAVE MADE THIS PROJECT POSSIBLE, 
ESPECIALLY TO S3EA TITLE III OF ARIZONA AND TO TUCSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. It is recommended that follow-up studies continue in the future, even- 
tually assessing project children as they move into the high school years* 

2. Measurement of cognitive skills by criterion- referenced rather than norm- 
referenced tests should be considered. The former would provide more 
useful information about individual students, in keeping with, the indi- 
vidualized nature of the program. 

3. Teachers should be urged to record ideas and techniques which supplement 
or replace textbook curricula. This seems to be an extremely valuable 
aid to other teachers who would like to use open- school methods, but 
need practical assistance. 



